
Edgar Rice Burroughs—-Panthar 


iDy Joe McCarthy 
(ffargo ffortm Staff Writer) 

A writer capable of completing a full 
length novel in a weekend and who piloted a 
plane for the first time at 58, then in the 
twilight of his career became the oldest 
World war II correspondent in the Pacific, 
died on Sunday morning, March 19, 1950, 

Edgar Rice Burroughs passed away at 74 
just as he always wanted to—in the presence 
of his family and at his beloved California 
showplace, Tarzana, named after the mythical 
jungle man he created in 1912. 

Strangely enou^, Burroughs v/as more 
proud of his role as a United Press corres¬ 
pondent in the jungles of Bougainville, and 
later the Marshalls and ilarianas, than he 
was of his Tarzan or Martian stories which 
L nearly 40 mill 


copies 

Early in 1944 
shortly before he be¬ 
gan his "down under" 
assignment. Burroughs 
told this writer in 
an interview for a 
Honolulu newspaper 
that he was 35 before 
his first fiction ef¬ 
fort was accepted and 
published. 

Previously, Bur¬ 
roughs, had worked as 
a cowboy, salesman, 
gold miner, clerk and 
railroad guard. Bur¬ 
roughs had a career 
fully as fabulous as 
that of the Tarzan 
his imagination gave 
the world. 

Seated comfortably 
on the "lanai" of his 
home in the shadov/ of 
fleeting on his 



if I elected to vnrite about familiar 
places," he said. 

Burroughs was past 66 when he packed a 
portable typewriter and joined American 
troops clearing the Japanese out of the 
Pacific. 

Under fire on numerous occasions and an 
observer on a score of bombing flights, the 
aging writer was finally compelled to re¬ 
turn to Honolulu because of a heart 
condition. 

In recent years Burroughs divided his 
time between the islands and California and 
did little work except to take care of his 
real estate holdings and movie interests. 

Burroughs never wrote a line of screen 
plays (excepting two pictures produced by 
Burroughs-Tarzan Enterprises) but received 
an estimated $5,000,000 in movie pay checks 
for the Tarzan pic- 


Diamond Head and re- 
earlv writing attempts. 
Burroughs said that his first story was the 
"Princess of Mars," based on the adventures 
of John Carter, a fictitious Virginian who 
became warlord of that Planet. 

Burroughs said the story earned him 
$40Cr. He selected Mars as his scene because 
hb- felt he would be as much of an authority 
as the next man on the conditions there, 

"I wo,s afraid of tripping up on detail 


tures. 

One of his last 
public appearances 
was in 1945 when 
he helped dedicate 
an army library 
on Bell owe a ir 
field near Hono¬ 
lulu. 

Ironica 1 ly 
enough, not a single 
Burroughs volumn was 
available for the GI 
readers there. 

The novel Bur¬ 
roughs always fig¬ 
ured would outsell 
his other works, 
but somehow failed 
to catch fire, was 

Edgar Rice Burroughs and Joe McCarthy looking r HE MU C HER," the 
ever Japanese war trophies in Honolulu. tale of a v/hite hope 

heavyweight b o xer 
and his adventures 
land of fierce warriors 



Editors note: After 5 years in the Michigan 
Military Academy Burroughs found the army 
was in his blood. Pailing to obtain a com¬ 
mission at West Point he sought one, unsuc¬ 
cessfully, in the Chinese army. He finally 
managed one in the Hicaraguan army, but his 
family interfered. He then joined the 7th 
Cavalry against Geronimo. Vblunteering for 
the Hough Rideru in 1898 he received a po¬ 
lite letter of regret from Teddy Roosevelt. 
In 1918-19 he served as Major in the Illinois 
Militia. He watched the Japs bomb Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Arriving in Australia to cover the wet 
in 1942 he continued to do so, in spite ol 
two heart attacks, until 1945 when a severe 
attack forced him to return home, in my 
opinion, a war casualty. 



PROJECTS ^3^ 

"by Thomas S. G-Erdner 

The death of Edgar Rise Burroughs caused 
more comment on the newscasts of radio than 
any other person since the death of EUR. 
oometh-ief- s s much r.r ont. tl'.ird of the time 
was giT^n to ERE. This is a hiph tribute to 
the author. In all nt^wscasts, or ne: rly all, 
it '.at mentioned f'-ft many ne'. fans would 
be made becf.use fifteen books of ERB's re¬ 
main unpublished. This v s not further ex¬ 
plained. Due to the universal use of the 
number fifteen I assume that it was an of¬ 
ficial figure, perhaps from the Burroughs 
Corporation.The interest r’ ovm in Burroughs 
and the newscasts sup-<^est(:.d t'-'o interesting 
projects. 

Project A. The complete publicrtion of 
ERB's works. Several things occur ■'-ere. It 
is possible that some of his works are in¬ 
complete. I believe that even fragments of 
stories should be published, just as for A. 
Eerritt. The latter author had sever; l frag¬ 
ments published, in two cases parts of the 
first chapters of tv.'o seper te novels, and 
they were appreciated byilerritt's fans. * 
uf course all completed novels should be 
published as rapidly as possible instead of 
dragging them out for years. If ERB had 15 
unpublished novels thet amounts to about 
25% of his total published production. If 
so, then EP3 probably foresav/ His death and 
vrished to continue to give of himself to 
his followers—truly a noble ideal'. Such 
foresight is seldom encountered in* life. 
Also the rare, and early work should be 
published, e. g., BTYOBD THIRTY, THE GIRD 
PROM PARRIS', THE EPPICIEHCY EXPERT, etc. 
The complete publication Of all of ERB's 
output should be a major project of his 


Project B. The fans of A. Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmes have had for years a club, 
if I recall correctly, called The Baker 
Street Irregulars. Why not a similar club 
for Burroughs fans with the Burroughs Bul¬ 
letin as the official publication? A moderate 
sum should be charged for dues each year, 
say one or two dollars,to take care of cor¬ 
respondence and publication of thas Bulletin. 
Such a club should be exclusive enough to 
have in it only people who have read and 
followed ERB's works, not just fans w'ho 
have heard of or read one or tv.^o books. The 
latter are the perennial joiners and would 
contribute very little to the olub. 

Now here are the proposed projects that 
I would like for the BB readers to serious¬ 
ly consider. What do you think about it? We 
have in the editor of the BB the ideal man 
as a center for these projects. I believe 
that no other person in the country would 
be as suitable. It is up to the fans to de¬ 
cide. 

♦Ed's note: J. Prank Autry informs me 
that when he met ERB he was shown the out¬ 
line of a proposed story entitled "TWO GOT 
DOAK PLIES SOUTH" . This should be published 
along with other material by ERB. 



collectors and fane of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
The name I hare in mind for such an organi¬ 
zation is THE BURROUGHS BXBLIOFHXIES. If ve 
could form such a club, I would be prepared 
to have special letterheads, membership 
cards, pins and stamps, etc., for members. 
It wotild then he desirable to hare a Bur¬ 
roughs Convention, on the order of the year¬ 
ly science-fantasy cons, where Burroughs 
fans could meet and discuss various other 
projects for the advancement of the organi¬ 
zation and preservation of Burroughs’ writ¬ 
ten works and by products. I'd like hear¬ 
ing from 25 serious Burroughs collectors in 
order to get form such an organization. It 
is my belief that we would have the bless¬ 
ings of ERB, Inc., as Mr. Rothmund has al¬ 
ways been willing to oo-operate with genu¬ 
ine fans and collectors of ERB's works. 

If you are reading this, yon now have 
in your hand a work that will undoubtedly 
be a collectors item in the not too distant 
future. THE BURROUGHS BUUETIN mailing list 
now numbers over one thousand fane in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South Ameri¬ 
ca, Europe, Australia...and one who writes 
from Africa. In the last issue I requested 
a letter or postal card from fans who want¬ 
ed to receive this issue. Just that simple 
request out the mailing list for this issue 
In half. I am, therefore, having only enough 
issues published to furnish those interest¬ 
ed persons who requested copies with same. 
You are reading an out-of-print issue 1 And, 
I might add, your editor is out of funds. 

Now that this issue has been published, 
at long last, you can look forward to more 
frequent appearances of ye ol' BB. 

I am not going to try to thank all the 
Burroughs fans who contributed to making 
this issue possible...it would take a spec¬ 
ial issue just to credit them all. 

This, I think, will be news to fans: On 
pages 3, 11 and 21, you will find the fine 
art-work of Russ Manning, a former fan-art¬ 
ist who is now under contract to Dell Pub¬ 
lishing Co. His work appears in eac h i ssue 
of TARZAN. He is the artist of BROTHERS OP 
THE SPEAR in that magazine, as well as do¬ 
ing a Tarzan episode now and then. 

Here's hoping that within these page s 
you will recapture at least a spark of the 
magic that was Edgar Rice Burroughs',.. 


THE BURROUGHS BULLETIN #12, published oc¬ 
casionally by Vernell Coriell. A non-profit 
amateur copyrighted magazine distributed 
free to fans and collectors of Edgar Rico 
Burroughs. Please send all manuscripts, re¬ 
views, photos, etc., to Vernell Coriell Box 
652, Pekin, Ill. Material on pages 8, 15,20 
and 21, and 24 is repr inted by permission 
copyright owners. CONTENTS COPYRIGHT 1956 
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The Master of Other Worlds 

"by Spmuel A. Peeples 


A liere was a moment of strange chill, a 
sense of standing naJced and alone in the 
depths of space, then a strange, mad hurt¬ 
ling that ended as abruptly as it began. He 
still felt the numbing snapping of some¬ 
thing inside him, as of the parting of a 
great golden cord, and for a moment sat 
groggily on the spongy moss-lilce yellow- 
sward. 

For a moment an appalling sense of loss 
overcame him, and he closed his eyes in bit¬ 
terness and defeat, then he opened them. 
For a moment he w'as stunned, and his mind 
refused to believe what he saw'. He sa.t in 
a sli^t depression in the great expanse of 
yellow lawn-like foliage that covered the 
ground as far as he could see. The sky above 
was strangely pale blue, almost colorless, 
and no clouds were visible. In the middle 
distance the mound-like, crumbling ruins of 
a great city squatted beside what had once 

been a mightj"- sea. Strange, unworldly-yet 

strangely familiar. He blinked his e5’-es. 

He braced his weight on legs that had 
pained him so severely, only to find the 
spring of youth in them, and found himself 
soaring incredibly into the sky. For a mo- 
iient dizziness assailed him, then a great 
lappiness. He alighted a full forty feet 
from w'here he had tried to climb to his 

feet-and stood on tw;o strong legs that 

leld his weight vrithout protest. He breathed 
ieeply; the air W'es thin, and despite the 
)rb of the sim, strangely small in that 
Jolorless sky, he felt cold. He shivered, 
:hen laughed, and sprang into the air. He 
flighted as easily, spraw'led, and for a mo- 
lent lay still. He felt a freeness he had 
lever known so fully before. And ever-present 
;he strangely haunting familiarity of this 
lery landscape, 

A whisper of a sound made him turn-to 

tand rooted to the spot with incredulous 
mazement at sight of what bore do-wn upon 
■im at express-train speed. A rider and a 

ount-so much he saw/, and then he closed 

Is eyes in unbelief. The rider, a gigantic 
■eing, four-armed, green of body-coloring , 
ith great tusks protruding from a progna- 
hous lower jaw, couched a fifteen-foot 
ance in his tv/o right arms, and his demea- 

or was wholly businesslike-and wholly 

urderous. 

Even as the terrible, many-legged beast 
ore do-wn upon him, he sprang to one side— 
od found himself shooting to one side at a 
3rrifio pace. But he had become accustomed 
3 the strange lightness, and landed on his 
set. To his surprise, the giant green man 
id pulled in his strange mount, and lov/ered 
is great spear. One arm was lifted in -the 
liversal sign of peace. 

"Greetings, Earthmanl" boomed a sono— 
lus voice, that, though it spoke in a 


tonr-ue he h;-c'. never heard before, he under¬ 
stood at once. 

"Haor. Tars TarkesJ" he called out, and 
wondered hov he knew the form of address, 
and the stre-nf-e giant's name. "Hov; is the 
Jedcak of all the Tharks?" 

Ters Tarksn opened his eyes -icider. "You 
Imo-iv- me?" he called out. 

"Yes, but how I know is as great a puz¬ 
zle to me, as it is to you. A moment ago I 

-i-;r.s on Earth-and I must have fallen 

asleep*—for I awoke—here 

Tars Tarkas edged the great beast 
closer. The mighty thost gmmibled and growled 
angrily. 

"Then welcome to Barsoom-although I 

know.' not whence you came, nor why." 

"ITor II" he ansv/ered. Then suddenly, 
compellingly, he felt the urge to move, to 
go on. It came, coramandingly. He saw Tars 
Tarkas stiffen. 

"You're fading, Earthmanl You're but a 
shadow;." The great voice was tumbling away, 
into a vasty distance. The same unearthly 
chill, the came terrifying sense of flight 

through a ntimbing void-then suddenly a 

grea^t city loomed clearly before him. Tow;ers 
thrust up into the same frosty, colorless 
sky. Multi-colored flyers darted at incredi¬ 
ble speeds, and he seemed to pass among 
them, down, down to the gorgeous gardens 
belois'. On a brilliant red sw;ard he alighted, 
to the amazement of two people seated on an 
ama.ssive bench of polished ersite. The man, 
a giant of splendid build and striking, 
leonine demeanor, spran;: to his feet, his 
long sword coming clear on the instant. 
Bronzed though he was, he was ye fan earth! 
man. The w;oman at his side was of incredi- 
hlfi beauty, her skin of dull, throbbing red. 

For a moment the earthman advanced upon 
him, then a broad grin shot across his hand¬ 
some features. 

"Kaor, kinsman I" he called out, happily. 
"I pnoe told you I would see you on Barsoom, 
in the capitol city of Helium." A mighty 
hand seized his, heartily. 

"Kaor, John Garter," he answ;ered, and 
felt the tug of affection for this grinning 
giant of a man. "How I've seen the incompar¬ 
able Dejah Thoris, I know why you could not 
bring- yourself to come again. How is Car- 
thoris and Liana and Thuvia?" The names 
came unbidden to his lips, from whence he 
did not know. He w/ondered, even as he spoke 
them, how; lie knew. 

"Veil-all of them. You are w^elcome, 

kinsman-" he broke off, staring. The sen- 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 



In a sence he v/as a creator . . .because 
his phenomenal imagination created the most 
widely known character ever to "sv/ing 
throu^" the pages of fiction. No literary 
creation has ever attained such universal 
renown as Tarzan of the Apes. Tarzan is a 
household word on every continent and in 
practically every nation on earth. More 
than that Tarzan is now a new American 
word—and in Webster's New International 
Dictionary Tarzan is defined as, "the hero 
of a series of stories by Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs. He is a white man, of prodigious 
strength and chivalrous instincts, reared 
by African apes." Two U. S. post offices 
have been named for Tarzan — Tarzana, Cal¬ 
ifornia and Tarzan, Texas. 

Kipling liked Tarzan and always thought 
he was patterned after Mowgli of THE JUITGIE 
BOOK. According to Burroughs, however, Tar¬ 
zan in a literary decendent of Romulus and 
Remus, the mytdiologioal foimders of Rome 
who were reared by a she-wolf. There have 
been 24 Tarzan books in all, and three Tar¬ 
zan tales are yet to be placed beWeen hard 
covers. ("Tarzan and the Champion," "Tarzan 
and the Jungle Murders," and "The Quest of 
Tarzan") 

It is impossible to estimate the tremen¬ 
dous influence that Burroughs has had on 
the entire field of science fiction and 
fantasy. With the possible exceptions of 
Jules Verne, and H. G. Wells, he has done 
more to popularize the imaginative story 
than any other writer. 

Even more popular than Tarzan with the 
fantasy aficionado is John Carter of Mars. 
The first three Martian books, "A Princess 
of Mars," "The Gods of Mars," and "The War¬ 
lord of Mars" are considered classics in 
their field. There is an "other world" ma^ 
gic in these tales that create an a.tmos- 
phere of reality in the most impossible 
situations, I believe that the ma.gnificent 
illustrations for this series by J. Allen 
St, John has done much to make these the 
prototype of all fantasies. These have been 
the inspiration of countless interplanetary 
yams, though hosts of imitators have failed 
to capture the spirit of the original. 

The last of the Martian series v/ere ob¬ 
tained fpr publication by Ray Palmer when 
he v/as editor of A-IAZIITG STORIES and PAtT - 
TASTIC ADVEHTURES . One of these—"SKELETON 
MEN OP JUPITER" was the beginning of a new 
John Carter series which v;as never comple¬ 
ted. 

Demonstrating an equal flight of fancy 
are the stories featuring David Innes of 
"Pellucidar" that strange primeval land at 
the earth's core. Carson of Venus is another 
and newer science fiction hero. In additicn, 
to these, I believe Burroughs v/rote at least 
three books the.t stand out as classics of 
fantasy. I refer to "The Land that Time Eor- 
got," "The Moon Maid," and "The Eternal 
Lover," 


And now through the medium of the r; 
and the press, the world has learned ■ 
Tarzan's creator is dead. It has come f 
shock to millions of us readers, young 
did, because we had almost come to hope 1 
he was immortal like his own fantastic c 
ations. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs will always be c 
sidered as an outstanding example of v 
may be accomplished with the opportunit 
of the American way of life. He took mei 
his incredible imagination and with it 
earned a fortune of over $10,000,000. 
good years, royalties from his books 
their byproducts have amounted to more t 
double the President's salary. 

Burroughs never claimed that his stor 
had any great literary value. He was mod 
to a fault. An editorial in EORTUNE l^IAGAZ 
quoted Burroughs as saying "that some 
his stories are not so hot but reminds 
pertinently that they sell -- an argum. 
that admits of no rebuttal." But Burroui 
was a gr^eat spinner of yams. He had stor 
to, tell and he told them with artist: 
TH'ere are pages in his books which have • 
authentic touch of story-telling genius, 

I l^w that I speak for millions of ft 
when I say that we will sincerely miss h; 
However, his spirit, his ideas, and 1 
creations will live on to entertain and i 
spire this generation and the next and 1 
next. 
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sation of cold struck at the ■visitor once 
again, and the scene faded, spun av/ay into 
the cold hlack of outer space. 

The sense of fa.lling, of spinning, at a 
tremendous rate through a great void, and 
then his eyes opened, and he sav/ shifting, 
"billowing masses of cloud into which he 
sank, endlessly. Great trees, of incredible 
heigth, spread about him. And v/hen at last 
he stood on resilient soil once more, his 
weiglit seemed more normal. 

A great spider-like thing hung in a gi¬ 
gantic web abo-ve him. He heard the noisome 
roar of a mammoth man-eaterj and saw a 
strange tiger-like animal, with enormous 
chelae protruding from its shoulders, stalk¬ 
ing him. Then suddenly a man, a blonde giant 
of a man sprang before him, and with a slash 
of his sword, drove off the threatening 
beast. 

"Hello there!" the man said in amaze¬ 
ment. "I truly never thought to see you in 
person. V/hen I left Guadalupe Island, I was 
indeed amazed that 1 could remain en rapport 
with you across the millions of miles of 
space." 

"But you did, Carson Hapier," the visi¬ 
tor replied. He smiled, his gentle, kindly 
smile. "I've told your story, as you wished. 

How is Buare - and have you ever learned 

the square root of minus-one?" 

"She is here-" A wondrously beautiful 

girl advanced shyly, held out her hand. The 
visitor's hand touched hers, then abruptly 
he felt the sickening lurch of transit once 
more, and the scene spun madly away into 
nothingness. 

He felt heat next, a muggy warmth that 
oozed all about him, and the glare of a 
pitiless sun. He felt growing things, a 
madness of growth, unchecked, all about him. 
The scene he saw next took his breath away. 
It"was a nightmare out of the past, when 
the world was young, and gigantic animals 
froliced, and hairy mammoths roamed the un¬ 
dulating planes that seemed to climb into 
the sky in the distance instead of ending 
in a horizon. Then on the mighty sea-that 
billowed and roiled before him, he saw a 
strange craft, beating in to shore. Without 
sails, it's great wooden hull glistening, 
it sped over the water with a mighty roar, 
to pile upon the sand with an echoing crash, 
spilling two men out into the shallow water. 

The younger, a man in the prime of life, 
grinned. "That's the end of the first jet- 
powered boat in Pellucidar, Perry," he said. 
The older man shook his shaggy white-haired 
head. "It was a good idea—just didn't work 
out." 

Then the two became aware of the visi¬ 
tor, turned to him. 

"Hello there'." came the cry. "Perry, 
look who's here!" 

They shook his hand. The older man with 


a grip fully as powerful as -the younger. 

"Not bad for a man a hundred and eight 
years old, heh?" he grinned. 

"How are you, David Innes-and Abner 

Perry-and how is Dian the Beautiful?" 

"Everyone is fine," the younger man 
said. "By George, we'll have a celebration! 
Pellucidar will ring 46 it." 

"No," strange comptilsion held him. "I 
must go. There is yet another place I must 
visit——" 

Terrible emptiness, falling, falling... 

A ringing cry echoed in his ears as he 
sat up and opened his eyes. A giant white 
man, nearly naked, stood over him. He smil¬ 
ed, gravely, bent to offer a hand. 

"My friend-it is good to see you." 

"Tarzan-Tarzan of the Apes-" The 

visitor felt a great warmth inside him. 

"Come, my friend—the upper terraces 
are open. I see you cannot stay—"but this 
is the freedom, the life you always sought. 
Come I" 

With a lithe spring,the ape-man swung 
up into the nearest jungle giant. Per a mo¬ 
ment the other hesitated, then he sprang 
upv;ard, found his hands gripping a limb. A 
great cry burst from his lips, echoed over 
the tra-ckless jungles. A lion roared an an¬ 
swer, and he looked down upon a giant black¬ 
maned golden lion. 

"Jad-bal-ja!" he cried out, and the 
mighty beast roared his greeting. 

Por a long, long moment he found the 
pleasures, the thrill, of being free, of 

living as he had always wanted to live- 

then, sadly, tragically, he called out. 

"Parewell, Tarzan of the Apes'." 

The giant ape-man was beside him, his 
strong hand gripping his shoulder. "Not 
farewell, my friend," he said. "We vrill 
meet again. We who have tasted of the free¬ 
dom of life-parting can be no sorrow for 

us-for v/e know the certaintj'- that we v/ill 

meet again! Until then-" 

The victory cry of the bull ape thunder¬ 
ed from his mighty chest, and his head was 
tossed back, and one powerful hand struck 
his chest resoundingly. 

The darkness, the chill, the sense of 
falling, v/as greater than ever before. It 
seemed interminable. Then abruptly he felt 
solid ground and opened his eyes. A great 
vacancy was about him. Roiling wisps of 
cloud, and empty yearning. This was no place 
he had ever been before, there v/as no sense 
of familiarity here. Dimly, he felt the 
presence of mighty personages, in the shrou¬ 
ding mists of time. 
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A great, Dooming voice, cold, mechani¬ 
cal, rang out; 

"You stand "before us for judgement- 

and for placing. If there are those who v;ill 
speak for you-let them advance'." 

And suddenly, from the mists came a 
long line of men, splendid, v/ondrous men, 
and beautifLil women. He knev; them, knew them 
all. Stern, forbidding of mien, not a smile 
was cast upon him, and he felt the alien 
cold creep close. In striking array thej’- 
stood before him. 

Tarsan of the Apes, John Carter, Varlord 
of Mars, Carson of "Venus, David Innes, Abner 
Perry, Tanar of Pellucidar, the mighty Mon¬ 
ster Man, the slim, dark figure of the Ban¬ 
dit of Hell's Bend, the smell, leopard-like 
Outlav/ of Torn, in golden armor. The Red 
Hav;k, the bearded Had King, The Terrible 
Tenderfoot, and Shoz-dijiji the apache in 
full v/ar-paint- 

Ho word was spoken, but they stood be¬ 
fore him, and suddenly a great fear burst 
upon him. Who was he in such mighty company? 
He felt nervous, ill at ease, and lonely. 

The great voice boomed out; "Hear me, 
stranger'. Have you conquered the depths of 
space like John Garter and Carson ITapier?" 

And, tremulously, he ansv/ered, "Ho." 

"Have you made yourself Lord of the 
Jungle and of the beasts as Tarz-an of the 
Apes has done?" 

"Ho," must be his answer, and his fear 
grew. 

"Have you known the wondrous adventures, 
the great loves, that have been the lot of 
these other's?" 

"Ho." And he knew he was lost. 

"Then, must we judge ye-" He knew he 

had lost, the great voice, impersonal, be¬ 
tokened his doom. 

" V3.itI " It came from a chorus of voices. 
A thrill shot through him. A mighty host 
seemed suddenlj’-to appear as the mists roll¬ 
ed back. Righting men, of many worlds, in 
every garb, in the full panoply of war and 
glory. 

John Carter, "V/arlord of Mars stepped 
forv/ard. "As the first-bom of all these," 
be included the wondrous host about him, "I 
sha.ll speak. This man has none of the honors 
and the glories that he has given us. But he 
has more. He has the greatness of immortal¬ 
ity, for he created us all." 

Then, suddenly v.'aim and glowing, the 
voice thundered forth: "Then let it be known 
ye have been judged, and not found wsnting. 
As fev 7 men may, you hs-ve created myriad 
worlds for yourself, any and all of v/hich 
are yours. Porever, as long as men reed 
"books, a,nd boys live in the w/ondrous reality 


that is books, for as long as mankind shall 
endure-you will live. That is the judge¬ 
ment. And before this assembled host, I 
name thee. Master of Other Worlds." 

And ten "thousand times a thousand swords 
lifted high, and millions of voices rang 
out. And he was one vri.th them, and the 
shadov;-state v/as gone, and he v/as there, 
real. They pressed close about him. Tarzan 
of the Aues stood beside him, gripping his 
hand. His smile was grave, kindly. 

"Welcome home, Hdgsr Rice Burroughs,' 
he said, simply. "V/elcome home I" 



Realistic Dreams 

Basil IVells 

Even though all his fans knew' that Bur¬ 
roughs was a very sick man since the end of 
the war, it w/as rather a shock to hear of 
his death. It meant that no more would lord 
Greystoke, Carson Hapier, John Garter, and 
David Innes discover new lands and hidden 
cities to ejqjlore. 

Burroughs v;rote for the thousands of us 
in whom the boyhood urge to explore, to look 
on new and mysterious scenes, and to refuse 
to be content with the well-worn channel 
into which life launched us, yet endures. 
Critics call him inordinately bloody. They 
term his command of words and plotting me¬ 
diocre, or poor. A recent article said he 
had written the same story again and again 

-particularly the Tarzan saga. Perhaps 

they are correct—in their own particular 
approach to his works. . . . but, to us, the 
readers, the vitality and gentle irony of 
Burroughs' own personality shone through 
the mere words. Ve sensed kinship. 

He made his characters live for us. Ve 
remember the names of cities and lost, long- 
forgotten lands of adventure. We know the 
geography of Mars and Pellucidar as well or 
better than that of much of Terra. That the 
moon 6'f' Earth is hollowi "and that in the 

South Pacific lies Caspak-of this we are 

more than halfway convinced. Burroughs made 
even his most fantastic creations tahe on 
three-dimensional reality. Ve lived with 
them-knew them. 

And all this with (as the critics have 
it), an inferior command of language, -poor 
plotting, and the same story told again and 
again'. Would that I could approach ERB's 
story telling I 

Do you remember the names, places and 
backgrounds of the highly touted book club 
selections of a year ago? Or the three chief 
characters of that detective pocket book 
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you just tossed aside last eTening? 

Another thing about Burroughs. His peo¬ 
ple are healthy, not overdressed, and pri¬ 
mitives in a refreshingly modem manner. 
But, unlike the current flood of printed 
hound hooks, sex is not dauhed and smeared, 
at carefully calculated intervals, over the 
true story's surface. The hero isn't always 
making passes at his pal's wife, and the 
rascal who tries, gets it in the neck. Old- 
fashioned perhaps, hut v;e don't hesitate to 
let the small-fry read Burroughs. Personal¬ 
ly I'm sick of the houdoir atmosphere and 
the unhealthy stressing of sex over stomach, 
Pood comes first. 

Perhaps this is why science fiction and 
fantasy are coming into their ovn. And in 
this respect Burroughs led the way. Veme, 
Wells, Haggard, Lovecraft, Heinlein, and 
all the others, are widely known and read. 
But Burroughs reached millions more then 
any of these. 

I had hoped to .read Burroughs' expla^ 
nation of the mysterious little planet hang¬ 
ing so close above Pellucidar. That balloon 
should have landed there. I wish John Car¬ 
ter and Tarzan could have combined forces- 

say on Jupiter. And what's cooking down in 
the Land That Time Porgot? The germs of a 
few score other stories, stemming from Bur¬ 
roughs' fertile imaginings, keep fermenting 
in my head. But I'm not ERB. I don't know 
v/hat he planned. Maybe his sons do....Here's 
(.hoping. ___ / 



With the passing of Edgar Rice Bur- 
x-oughs, the nation has lost the author, v/ith 
whose characters many an American has grown 
up. As the years passed ma.ny of these read¬ 
ers gave up the Burroughs books and now re¬ 
fer to the works as kid stuff. Why is this? 
Just because they liked the stories when 
they were young is no reason why the books 
shouldn't appeal to adults as w-ell. It's 
true that many children read the books, but 
that doesn't make them juveniles. Besides 
the adventures of Tarzan, John Garter and 
the other characters, ERB has written into 
his novels many things that appeal, more to 
the adult reader than to the kids. 

As a youngster you probably enjoyed the 
way John Garter could fight a dozen swords¬ 
men single-handed and defeat them. If you 
read the Mars books again today you would 
find that in addition to the adventures of 
the Swordsman of Two Worlds that ERB is a 
very successful prophet of things to come. 
Hot to be outdone by H. G. Wells and Jules 
Verne, Burroughs has predicted radar, the 
automa,tic pilot, the radio compass, the 
teletype, transmission of pictures by radio 
or wire and the homing device for bombs and 
torpedoes. 

Burroughs fans v/ho have continued read¬ 
ing the books after becoming adults find 
that they enjoy the author's comments on 


the contrast between primitive and civili¬ 
zed societies. Most of this is lost on chil- 
iren. If ERB's stories are juvenile, v/hy 
does he waste time on the satires which are 
above the heads of the kids? He is one of 
the few v/riters whose books can interest 
both groups. The younger readers go in for 
the straight adventure while the adults read 
for both the adventures and the more serious 
matter beneath the surface of the stories. 
"Garson of Venus," for example, can be read 
for the thrills or you can look back of the 
action and read it as a caricaturized pic¬ 
ture of the Nazi party of pre-war Germany. 

Some of the things that the author says 
about men and women show that he wasn't 
thinking of his younger readers when he 
vxrote them. A few examples; 

"You can always tell honest men. They 
go around telling the world how honest they 
are." 

"he snatched the casket from the scream¬ 
ing man as easily as one man takes another's 
w'ife in Hollyw'ood...." 

"he had knox'm women of the outer crust 
who were like her. Marriage to them, meant 
a struggle for supremacy. It was a 50-50 

pronosition of their own devising-they 

took fifty and demanded the other fifty." 

"only man of all the animals has the 
faculty of devising torture for amusement." 

Another thing that will appeal to the 
adult reader are the figures of speech that 
the author uses. 'V^liere a youngster may rush 
over a descriptive passage to get to the 
action, an adult may go back and read a. 
certain passage to get the full flavor of 
it. Some of his most poetic expressions are 
almost lost between the more exciting pas¬ 
sages of his v^orks. A few examples; 

"The morning mist floated lazily in the 
still air, the soul of the dead night cling¬ 
ing reluctantly to earth." 

"A low sun pointed long shadows toward 
the east; the tired day was preparing to 
lay aside its burdens." 

"Guriosity is often a fatal poison." 

"a company of dead men paddling up a 
river of death, three hundred ebon Gharons 
escorting his dead soul to Hell." 

"the cruel, terrible thousand-eyed thing 
that is a crov;d." 

"the great, gray drednaught of the jun¬ 
gle...." (Tantor) 

"his house of hair..." (Arab tent) 

ITow it all adds up to this. Eorget that 
you have retd the Burroughs books as a child 
and retd them over a.prin. See if you're not 
surprised to find that they are not kid-stuff 
after all. 

f- 
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Letteils in Tribute to 
Edgar Rice Burroughs ' 

The death of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs will loose a flood of 
memories, for hoys of e-srery vin- 
tage since 1912 haTe swung from 
tree limhs and heat their chests ^[^4* 

with bloodcurdling cries in emu- 
lation of his most durable ere- M A 

ation, Tarzan of the Apes. Even 
the little girls who were per- gt 

mitted to play the role of Jane, IHB 

tte Jungle Lord's well-hom mate, 
will he sa.ddened. 

Today's youngsters are turn- , 

ing to space ships and atomic ■'i' 

disintegrators, little loiowing ^ 

that Burroughs' fertile imagi- 
nation pioneered interplaneta^ ^ 

adventure for their parents—-his 
first sale was a story of Mars- 

If a man's life is Judged by 
the amount of pleasure and enter- 
tainment he has given others, 

Burroughs stands high on the 
list. Pew writers have reached a 
larger audience, yet he was free 
of arty pretense. Ze neither 
went to college, nor to Africa. 

He said he was an escapist—that 
he wrote to escape being broke. 

But he kept on writing after he 
had made several fortunes, and 
we suspect he wrote for the same 
rea'son millions of people read 
him—because it was fun. ■g^^H 

—The Los Angeles Times 

Although I was expecting it, 
the death of EBB came as a great 
shock. Il^s hard to fully realize 
that he is gone. It's terribly BBIhI 
hard to see and idol pass, and /-i- 

ERB was an idol to many of us. _^ 

I never met Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs; and in a way, it's bet¬ 
ter like that. I know him from 
his books alone, and I think 
there is much of the man in them. He had 
faith in mankind and in its struggle to be¬ 
come something more; Tarzan and John Carter 
and the others are supermen. They are men, 
not as men really are, but as Burroughs 
liked to think of them, noble, strong, un¬ 
conquerable. nothing could ever conquer 
them; nothing ever conquered Burrou^s the 
man, I think, not even death which he hated 
so much. In almost every novel he wrote he 
fought with the ineviteable end to all men; 
he mocked it, denied it, hated it. And, in 
a way, I think he has won his fi^t. Every 
man who was ever a boy, and who gloried in 
the doings of Tarzan and his cohorts from 
ERB's pen, owes a vast debt to Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. He had worldly success, every¬ 
thing this world could grant him; but it 
was not enough. Like John garter, his eyes 
were always on another, better, more roman¬ 
tic world, where immortality is the common¬ 
place and the wondrous but natural. I know 
he found that world vraiting for him when he 
snapped the feeble cord of life and stood 


















Those Were the Good Old Treetop Days' 


stronger» more alive than ever» among the 
stars• 

The world will go along without ERB, 
but in a way it will be an emptier place. 
In the heart of every boy who reads of Tar¬ 
zan and the others, he has left his indeli¬ 
ble mark. If-s the kind of memorial few men 
leave behind them, and Burroughs more than 
deserved it. 

—Samuel A. Peeples 

I met Mr. Burroughs several times and 
found him to be a delightful and charming 
person. I was very sorry to learn of his 
death and feel that the world of make- 
believe >iaH lost one of its most renowned 
contributors. Having been a life long Tar¬ 
zan fan myself, I have read all the Tarzan 
' books and am doing my best to carry on the 
tradition of Tarzan as I think - Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs would want it. ¥e are filming the next 
picture in Africa, and I am glad for I always 
felt this series needed more authenticity. 

—Lex Barker 



My first meeting with Mr. Burroughs 
occurred in 1921 or 1922 at the old First 
National Studios, at Santa Monica Ave. and 
Gower St. in L.A. Ee arrived with his young 
son. Jack, ,who was about seven years of age 
at that time—a dear little fellow he v/as. 

Afterv/ards, Mrs. Tahler and I became on 
cordial, terms with the Burroughs family, 
and enjoyed this relationship over a period 
of years. 

Mr. Burroughs was a fine gentleman and 
I am sad to learn of his passing. 

—P. Dempsey Tabler 

In the long summer days of 1930, 1931, 

and 1932 when I was ten, eleven and twelve 
years old, I believe that my finest pass¬ 
time was reciting, from memory, the Tarzan 
books of Edgar Rice Burrou^s. I used to 
gather friends from the surrounding houses 
under my Grandmother's great oak tree, and 
there, in the leafy quiet, intone the chap¬ 
ter and verse of the mighty ape-man, and 
recount the meetings with Bolgani, and Ker- 
chak, and Hista, and Tantor. I have never 
forgotten those fine days and how happy 
they made me. I shall never forget them. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Burroughs knew 
his way to a boy's heart more certainly 
than anyone else who ever picked up a wri¬ 
ter's pen. They will be selling Tarzan in 
the book stalls in the year 2550, and my 
great-great-great-great grandson will be 
buying and reciting same. 

—Ray Bradbury 

I met E.R.B. during the Superior Court 
case of the director, Scott Sidney, suing 
the Rational Film Corp. for his bonus for 
directing Tarzan of the Apes. I was on the 
witness stand when we were adjourned for 
lunch. Just as I came off of the stand, I 
was stopped bj’’ a man who sa.id, "Hello Elmo," 
and offered me his right hand. I took it 
and looked him over. He had a big grin on 
his face, was dressed in an oxford gray 
business suit; a derby hat and carried a 
cane. After a few seconds I said, "You have 
me guessing?" Still grining he said, "Edgar 
Rice Burroughs I" Ve had lunch together and 
he informed me he was going to live in Cal¬ 
ifornia, and wanted to know if I knew of a 
home he could buy. I told him I would have 
a responsible real estate dealer, C. E. 
Taberman, phone him. 

Later I found out Taberman failed to 
get in touch with him. The next time I saw 
Edgar, he told me he had bought the General 
Otis Ranch on Ventura Blvd. for #125,000. 
That is where the town of Tarzana is now 
located. I believe that was in the spring 
of 1919. Edgar looked and talked like a re¬ 
tired business man. No one, looking at him, 
would take him for the author of Tarzan and 
other fantastic stories. From talking with 
him I am of the belief that his characters 
were real people to him and his readers, and 
he enjoyed writing about them. 

—Elmo Lincoln 


I read t'-ie sad news of ERB's passing. 
I can't say that I was especially surprised 
fox I had understood that be was a very 
Sick man, but still it wr s some%'/hat of a 
Jolt to realize he '.’s-r. pone. 


1 held lii'.-i in great esteem for his wri¬ 
tings amd the pleasure fiey gave meHhroug''i 
the years. Like most of us I knew" iittle 
about the man beyond some brief biographical 
and personal bits reed her^. and there, and 
although I never he d f’e pier.sure of a per¬ 
sonal me^.ting vrith Burroughs, I somehow felt 
1 knew something of his inner nature and 
character from his works . 

liy greatest exposure to Burroughs oc¬ 
curred in my e£rly teens when one is suppos¬ 
edly in the formative stage. I read as much 
of SRB as I could get, in as short a time 
as I could and v/t. s enthralled by the wonder¬ 
ful adventures he gave me and the strange 
nev/ worlds he took me to, I think he had 
some influence in shaping mycharapter (for 
whatever it may be wrorth) and thinking as 
well as v/hat I like to call my code of be¬ 
havior and living. 

Of late years there has been an inten¬ 
sive campaign to teach "toleration" to the 
peoples of this country, but long ago I ob¬ 
served the friendship of John Carter for 
Tars It.rkas and realized the futility and 
stupidness of dislike for another just for 
reason of any physical differences that 
might exist. 

The contempt of Tarzan for those who 
hunt and kill for "sport" has removed any 
desire I might have had to tramp into the 
woods in the fall with gun and dog and bang 
ev'oy at anjrth.ing that moves. As yet I have 
not been hungry enough. Of course there are 
probably lots of Burroughs fans who are ar¬ 
dent huntsmen and for ail I know maybe Bur¬ 
roughs was one also. (Ed's note; lione hunt¬ 
er Burroughs once became a game warden to 
prevent hunting on his vast Tarzana ranch.) 
There are lessons in living in feurroughs and 
a lot of us might be a little better £d# 
the emulation of some of the qualities of 
ERB's heroes. 

Burroughs is gone but his wonderful 
characters live on'. They live on but they 
are now static, they can grow no more. Only 
for a new' reader can. they grow;, as he moves 
from book to book. 

\/hat now? The finest memorial to Bdr- 
roughs is the one he built himself; his 
books. What his fanr can do I am not sure, 
'.i/hat I have in mind is some sort of an oih 
ganization on the pattern of "The Baker 
Street Irregulars," although not an out ana 
out copy. It w'ould have to develop on it's 
own. 1 think there should be many fans whe 
would be interested in something like this. 

—Allan Howard 


I never did get to know Ed. Burrougns 
very well, but he always seemed a very 
pleasant, mild sort of person that complete¬ 
ly belied' his w'onderful resourcefulhess, 
inventiveness, adventurousness and outdoor 
activeness that was so evident in his many, 
many, imaginative stories and w'orks. He 
holds, I'm sure, a unique position in Utixa- 
ture as well as in the hearts of countless 
millions of readers and fans throughout the 
world; and I'm sure there is gre&tfgrief, 
to' which I add my own, that such a contrit)- 
utor to the well being of mankind should 
be lost to us all. 

—Bruce 
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it's one of the grand double-crosses of 
fate that valuable men like Burroughs have 
to die, v/hile good for nothings like Stalin 
live on and on. But I supose that the world 
will always have some scourge or other; we 
got rid of Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo, and 
in their place we've got Stalin, who is 
even woese than the other three; I suppose 
that by the time v/e'll rid the world of 
Stalin that some even bigger jerk will crawl 
forth from his cocoon to take his place as 
world enemy number one. 

Be all this as it may, of this much I'm 
certain: that folks will still be reading 
Edgar Rice Burrouehs long after the Musso- 
linis, Hitlers, Tojos, Titos and Stalins are 
dead and forgotten—just as folks are still 
reading Homer's Iliad even though ages have 
passed since the demise of the old-time 
conquerors. It proves that the pen IS 
mightier than the sword. 

—Aurailius Bogdan 

To me, Edgar Rice Burroughs' Tarzan 
served the same purpose as water wings do 
to a beginning swimmer. Tarzan kept me on 
top of the water until I had my feet on 
the ground as Jungle Jim. 

I am sincerely greatful to Burroughs 
and deeply regret his passing. 

—Johnny Veissmuller 


At the age of eicrht, 1 discovered Tar¬ 
zan - and from that moment my life's vo¬ 
cation was decided: I, too, would be a wri¬ 
ter. It was another twenty-five years before 
I did anything practical about that de¬ 
cision, but the day did come. My first book 
(naturallyl) was far, more Burroughs than 
Browne -so much sc that Mr. Burroughs (with 
whom I'd been corresponding for years) wrote 
me that "it was one of the best books he 
(Mr. Burroughs) had ever written! Since then 
I've written several novels in the detec¬ 
tive field, plus something like two million 
words of magazine fiction, as well as eleven 
years as magazine editor. Hone of this, 1 
feel, would have happened had I not en¬ 
countered the work of Mr. Burroughs at an 
impressionable age. Years later I met Mr. 
Burroughs in Chicago - and out of that 
meeting a friendship developed which en¬ 
dured until his death. 

—Howard Browne 


It was my good fortune and pleasure to 
meet Mr. Burroughs but once and I enjoyed 
our conversation very much. He told me he 
had first had a hard time getting a publish¬ 
er to look at his script. However, after 
the first book was published, which was 
very popular, they were at his door con¬ 
tinuously. 

—Joseph C. Pohler 
(Gene Pollar) 


I aet Edgar Rice Burroughs when he was 
visiting the set, where we were making TAR- 
ZAir THE EEAREBSS, in 1933. Although I have 
played many parts as an actor on television 
and motion picture screens, I, like the many 


others who have played Tarzan, find that It 
is such a famous role that the public never 
ceases to identify you with it, regardless 
of what other sucoesses you may win. 

—Buster Crabbe 

To anyone with a mind attuned to dates 
and figures, my recollections of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs will, I fear, prove unfruitful 
reading. In the first place, I did not meet 
aim until after he had sold "Tarzan of the 
Apes"to All Story for a comparatively small 
Sim. 

Having illustrated for A.C.McClurg and 
Co. for some years— mostly Westerns and 
Adventure tales, many of which called for 
the drawing of animals as well as the human 
form" both clad and semi nude— I was called 
into consultation with Mr. Bray, editor of 
McClurgs at that time. Luckily for me, Mr. 
Bray had the thought that I might be compe¬ 
tent to handle a Burroughs book. As for my¬ 
self, I jumped at the chance and that com¬ 
bination of author and illustrator proved a 
happy one. I illustrated all the Burroughs 
that McClurg published from there on. 

Early in this period, MT. Burroughs 
expressed himself as pleased and wished to 
meet me. Thereafter, he made a number of 
visits to my studio. On one of these occa¬ 
sions he told me that he considered my work 
a visualization of the scenes and characters 
that he had created. This was good to hear 
and as he never found fault or criticized 
my efforts naturally lead to a cherished 
friendship. 

He also told me that previous to his 
writing career, when he v;aB attempting to 
make a living as a business man, he sought 
success-in many divergent ways, one of which 
was writing business advice for a corres¬ 
pondence school. That he was not greatly 
given to the reading of fiction but to the 
weaving of stories of his own imagination 
instead of, as most of us do, relying on a 
book for diversion. He had a flair for the 
bizarr «4 the more unusual the better, and 
to aehlav* this would send his mind' winging 
to the Planets. The Moon, Venus and, above 
all. Mars were the setting for a drama of 
strange beings with customs and thoughts 
literally out of-this world. His magnificent 
genius did not stop here. There followed the 
invention of a completely different animal 
life— monsters and demi-monsters, some of 
which but not all, horrific. Pure products 
of a fertile brain and all the more interest¬ 
ing because utterly unlike anything there¬ 
tofore conceived. But, and herein for me 
lies the reason for their ready acceptance, 
always plausible.A lesser writer would have 
made them ridiculous. With Burroughs they 
fitted into the tale and 1 am sure never 
evoked the slightest feeling of derision. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs stands alone in 
the field that he created for himself. Others 
will essay to carry on in his line but, of 
necessity they v;ill probably always show a 
tinge of imitation. How could it be other¬ 
wise? 

Vith great admiration for.his achieve¬ 
ments and regretting that I have had per¬ 
force to speak so much of myself in the 
foregoing. 

— J. Allen St. JoM 
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Tar^n if The Apes 







^ tAS 

I vfae driTing out Ventura Blvd., on my 
Vay to Tarzana, Calif. A town named after a 
legend, for truly TAEZAN has become a mod¬ 
em legend, lay purpose for paying the town 
a visit, was to meet the son of the founder 
of the community, John Coleman Burroughs. I 
was quite thrilled at the prospect of meet¬ 
ing the son of Tarzan's creator, and at the 
same time, disappointed that I would be un¬ 
able to meet the great author himself. Itor 
Edgar Rice Burroughs was ill and unable to 
receive visitors, and my express purpose 
for making the trip to Caliiornia had been 
to meet him. However, since I might call my- 
eelr a "Burroughs clan fan", 1 was looking 
forward with pleasure to meeting John Cole¬ 
man. 


I made a left turn and drove to the top 
of a hill where the Burroxa^ home overlooks 
the township of Tarzana. At the bottom of 
this hill is the offices and stockrooms of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. I parked my car 
and was met at the gateway of a very attrac¬ 
tive home by Mr. Burroughs' wife, Jane Rals¬ 
ton Burroughs. John Coleman, himself, came 
from the house with extended hand and a warm 
smile that promptly put me at ease. He is a 
tall well built man who looks a great deal 
like his father, and, perhaps, one day will 
prove that he has his fathers' gift for 
story-telling. He has already co-authored 
three stories with his brother Hulbert; one 
with his wife; and recently completed a fan¬ 
tasy novel of his own yet to be published. 

We took seats beside the swimming pool 
where the two young Burroughs boys were 
^plashing about in the water. And nearby, 
beneath the shade of a tree, the youngest 
Burroughs child was napping in a cradle. I 
had brought along some choice items from my 
collection which included the Oct. 1912 All 
Story magazine and Reb. 1916 All Around mag¬ 
azine, containing the original publications 
of TAR2Air OR THE ARES and BErTOiri) THIRTY. 
Also some rare photographs of various screen 
Tarzans and ERB. After showing these around 
Mr. Burroughs invited me into the house 
where he showed me his library which inclu¬ 
ded many fantasy novels and some A. Merritt 
books. 

John Coleman handed me a large manu¬ 
script of one of his fathers' stories. It 
was entitled "TAEZAK AITD JAHE" . At first I 
thought this to be an unpublished Burroughs 
novel, but a closer inspection revealed that 
"■TAEZAtJ AHD JANE" was the original title of 
the story that appeared in Blue Book as 
"TARZAH AND THE- IMMORTAL MEH" and later in 
book form as "TAEZAtl'S Q,UESr" . 

Of interest to Burroughs fans, were some 
of the first editions of his fathers' hooks 
that John Coleman showed me. Each contained 
a humorous cartoon, drawn by Edgar Rice 
Burrou^, with an inscription and signature 
by the author. "Dad use to sign and illus¬ 
trate all his books to personal friends this 
way," John Coleman said. "He is a capable 


draftsman." (Lucky indeed is the faiTVho 
owns a Burroughs book so inscribed by tbe 
author. One such fan is Sam Peeples of 
Rranoisco.^ All one has to do is look in wie 
Burroughs books to see the fine maps that 
appear there of Pellucidar, Amtor, Pal-nl- 
don, (reproduced below) etc., these are all 
the work of ERB. 


MAP ^PAL-UL-DON 



The above map was copied and to some extent 
redrawn from a rough sketch found among the 
notes made by Lord Greystoke of his experiences 
in PaUul-don 

1 was then shown into a room where e 
beautiful St. John original hung upon the 
wall. It was an illustration from "THDVIA, 
MAID OR MAES", showing Thar Ban, the green 
man, with Thuvia in his arms, astride a gal¬ 
loping thoat. In the'background can be seen 
the towering ruins of a dead city while two 
Barsoomian moons add light to the subjects. 
"This is my favorite illustration fron Dad s 
books." said Mr. Burroughs. "I beleive that 
St. John captured the spirit of my fathers 
stories better than any other artist." 

This was a fine compliment indeed from 
one artist of anothers work. Ror John Cole¬ 
man has capably illustrated no less than a 
dozen of his fathers' books. But one is not 
ability as an artist by these 
illustrations alone, for he has painted sme 
remarkable scenes of Mexican and western 
life in oils and water colors which have 
been exhibited in Los Angeles, San^RranciBCO 
and Chicago art galleries. 

Ve returned to our chairs beside the 
pool to find that John Colem^s' sister, 
Joan Burroughs Pierce, had arrived. A char- 




ming woman v/ith boboed brunette hair. After 
being introduced to her I again passed a- 
round the treasured bits of my collection 
in which Joan, an ardent fan of her fathers' 
works, v/as very interested.Ihe conversation 
naturally came around to James H. Pierce, 
former screen Tarzan and husband of Joan, 
and I lea,rned that Pierce and Jolin Coleman's 
wife had posed for the painting John Cole- 
inan made to illustrate TI-E OAKDAUi: APPAIR. 
Also, that Joan and Pierce had played the 
voices of Jane and Tarzan in a series of 
radio programs based on TARZAIT AlID T.-iC GOL- 
DEIT LlOh . After a short time Joan departed, 
but not before she offered to arrange a 
meeting between 1-Ir. Pierce and myself for- 
that evening, v/hich I gladly accepted. 

I asked Jolm Coleman what had become of 
his cousin, Gtudley Burroughs, who had ill¬ 
ustrated a fev7 of EBB'S books and 1 was told 
that he is nov/ a ver 3 '' successful comiercial 
artist. 

The phone rang and Mr. Burroughs left 
to ans'..'er it. \'/hen he returned he informed 
me that it would be permissable for me to 
go with him to meet his father. This was 
indeed a pleasant surprise'. 

\'!e made the trip in Mr. Burroughs' car; 
a short drive from Tarzana to 5565 Zelzah 
Avenue, Encino. Here we pulled into the 
drivev/ay of a beautiful home with abounding 
yard and garden, in which, a caretaker was 
at work. I followed John Coleman into the 
house and there was the master story teller 
himselt. He v;as sitting in a wheelchair and 
as I grasped his proffered hand I must have 
looked all the world Jike the open-mouthed- 
young-fan and, I confess, I felt a greattfeal 
like one. "¥e enjoy reading the Bulletin." 
the author said, "You and your correspon¬ 
dents are doing a fine job." 

Thanking Mr. Burroughs for his kind 
words concerning the Bulletin I noticed that 
Joan Burroughs Pierce and Mr. Burroughs' 
oldest son, Hulbert, were also present. As 
John Coleman made the introduction Hulbert 
said: "You know, you were our first fan. Ve 
v/ere quite thrilled that someone thought 
enough of our stories to write us about 
them." He was referring to the'series of 
stories he and his brother co-authored for 
Thrilling Wonder and Startling Stories which 
I had written to them about in 1939-40. 

I showed Mr. Burroughs the items from 
my ooUeotion. He smiled and asked how large 
my collection was. I told him that it was 
complete except for a few of the very rare 
magazine stories. He told me to make out 
a list of the ones that I lacked and if his 
company had extra copies he would see that 
I got them. I thanked him and r.'sked if he 
would mind signing my copies of All-Story 
and All Around. He asked John Coleman for 
his writing board, which he fitted across 
the arms of his chair. After signing the 
first magazine he said: "I hope you will be 
able to read this. I am ashamed of my writ¬ 
ing since I have been ill, I use to have a 
hand I was proud of." I inquired as to the 
nature of his illness and he sighed, "Oh, I 


don't know, each doctor tells me something 
different." Then he added, his eyes twink¬ 
ling humorously, "Personally, 1 think it's 
antiquity." I could see that it was a tedi- 
fasic lor nim to sign the magazines and 
as he finished the last one and handed it 
to me he said, "Mr. Coriell, these are my 
last autographs, I shall never sign another." 

Mr. Burroughs told me how he had used 
the pseudonym, Hormal Bean (normal Head), 
when he wrote BEJAH THORIS, PRINCESS OP 
MARS, because he did not want his name con¬ 
nected with such absurd imaginings. However,, 
the editor of All Story magazine •pOilW 
his little pun by changing Hormsi to norman, 
and thereafter he signed his own name to 
his writings. 

I asked why BEYOND THIRTY had never been 
published in book form. And Jean Pierce 
joined in, agreeing that it was worthy of 
book publication. But before the author 
could answer the telephone rang and he spent 
the next few moments conversing with the 
party on the other end of the line. 

■Vi/hen the author hung up the phone Joan 
asked him why he did not take a trip to the 
studio where the latest Tarzan film was in 
production. He replied that the studios 
tired him but that Sol lesser had been calL- 
ing, wanting him to come out and that he 
might do so the following morning. He asked 
if I would care to join him at the studio 
the next morning at ten o'clock. I explained 
that I had just paid the studio a visit the 
previous week but that'I'd be most happy to 
accompany him on a return visit. 

"ith these arrangments macte I took leave 
of the Burroughs household. Before departing 
I asked about Mr. Burroughs' war reports. 

"1 have ohem under lock and key," he stated 
"and it is doubtful that they will ever be 
republished." I hope this will not prove to 
be true, for due to a mistake in his cre¬ 
dentials Mr. Burroughs' reports were never 
cleared here in the United States while he 
was covering the war in the Pacific for the 
United Press. However, a number of these re¬ 
ports were published in the Honolulu Adver¬ 
tiser ( I have a copy of the July 12, 1945 
Advertiser containing one of these). But 
since the wars end the Advertisers files of 
back issues have been completely destroyed 
by fire. So unless these reports somehow or 
other find their way into book form Bur¬ 
roughs fans will be missing a unique chap¬ 
ter in Mr. Burroughs' career. 

On the way back to John GolemariSrhome 
ve stopped at the offices of ERB, Inc. It 
was after office hours, but John Coleman 
let us in with his own key. The first office 
IS a receiving room for visitors and sev¬ 
eral original paintings illustrating the 
^rroughs novels hang upon the wall. I fol¬ 
lowed John Coleman into the adjoining office 
which contained the desks of Mr. Rothmund 
and Hulbert Burroughs. The walls of this 
room are lined with book shelves, containing 
copies of ERB's books in almost every known 
language, and many rare magazines contain¬ 
ing Burroughs' stories. Among these I saw a 
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beautiful illustrated edition of TEE TjiEZAlT 
TVINS that had been published in Enfeland. 

¥e then entered EKB's own office. In 
the center of the room was a handsome mod¬ 
ern desk where he received his visitors. A- 
long one wall was a large library that Mr. 
Burroughs used for research. In a corner 
was a very large old desk. This was Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs' work desk. It was here that the ad¬ 
ventures of Tarzan, John Carter, David lim¬ 
es, Carson of Venus, and a host of other 
characters, were turned out on the keys of 
a typewriter. Lying on the desk was two 
manuscripts. One a satire of the modern 
detective story entitled MOHE EUIT-,- MOHE 
EEOPIE KITiTiEDI It was complete viith a floor 
plan, drawn be ERB, showing where each vic¬ 
tim was killed in the story, (Which includes 
practically every character in the story; 
including the detective). The other was an 
uncompleted Tarzan on which the author was 
working when he became ill. A letter, I re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Burroughs vihile he was work¬ 
ing on this novel, informed me that "The lo¬ 
cale of-the new Tarzan novel v;ill be Darkest 
Africa." However, it was quite a large man¬ 
uscript and I would Judge it to be almost 
finished. Also on the desk was a TARZAN TAR¬ 
GET GAME, of Mr. Burroughs' own design, and a 
very interesting 
statuette that 
had been carved 
and sent to ERB 
by a fan in 
Europe. It de¬ 
picts the boy, 

Tarzan, looking 
at a p i c t u re 
book and point- 
to an ape while 
tapping himself 
on his chest. 


Ve then went into the stock rooms where 
the wrapping and mailing of the Burroughs 
hovels-is 'Qbne.rThe flace is'stacked with 
hundreds of boices containing the latest ERB 
novels and reprints. 

Returning to John Coleman's home he 
showed me his studio. A two story affeir,with 
his workshop upstairs. On the easel v;as a 
fine western scene in water colors. He then 
displayed several original paintings and 
drawings he had made for his fathers' books. 
Also, some of the JOHN CARTER OR MAES car¬ 
toon strips that he did before the war. 
Erom the wall he took a beautifully carved 
sword. "This id John Carter's sviord." he 
said. "I ma,de it to use as a modSl in the 
illustrations for the Mars stories." One 
would think that John Carter, himself, had 
paid a visit to John Coleman's studio and 
had left his sword behind. 

I asked about the T shaped tre,de mark 
that appears on the ERB novels. "Ve were 
all out on a fishing trip one day," John 
Coleman explained, "and as dad and I did 
not care too much for fishing, w^e were 
lying in the shade of a tree talking. Dad 
was doodling in the sand with a stick and 
he happend to make this T shaped thing. He 
said that he thought he would use it for a 
trade-mark and he has ever since. Perhaps," 


he added, "Dad had something in mind con¬ 
cerning it, but he has never said so." 

The hour was grov/ing late and I had yet 
to stop by the Pierce home, where I v;as to 
meet James H. Pierce, former Tarzan of the 
screen (I will describe this meeting in the 
next issue of the BB). So I said goodnight 
to John Coleman. "You loiov/," I said at part¬ 
ing, "It doesn't take much of a detective 
to realize that it was you and your sistei 
who made it possible for me to meet your 
father." "Well," John Coleman replied, "Ve 
knew how much you v/anted to meet him, and 
today was the first time that the doctor 
allowed him to have visitors, including 
ourselves. That is why Hulbert and all of 
us were there." 

Driving back to Los Angeles I realized 
that I had spent a day such as most Bur¬ 
roughs fans dream about. I had been privi¬ 
leged to meet not only the fabulous Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, but his entire family and 
James H. Pierce, as v/ell. I shall alwa.yp 
consider it an honor having met this fine 
group of people. 

The following morning when I arrived at 
the studio I found Mr. Burroughs watching 
the filming of scenes for the Tarzan pic-» 
ture in production. Jane Burroughs, Jea® 
Pierce and Mike, her son, had accompanied 
Mr. Burroughs to the studio. "He was very 
excited about the visit," his daughter said. 
"He was up at 7:30 getting ready." 

Heedless to say, the studio was all a- 
stir with ERB present. Newspaper and publi¬ 
city v/riters hovered about him asking ques¬ 
tions. "I enjoy the movies," Mr. Burroughs 
said. "They’ve done very well by Tarzan. 
But I vrish they would make some of my bocks." 

Producers discarded Burroughs' own sto¬ 
ries of Tarzan after the first few movies, 
and, as all fans know, ERB's Tarzan and the 
movie Tarzan are two entirely different 
characters. This peeved the fans as well as 
ERB, who received |175.000 per picture plus 
a percentage of the profits. "I'm mostly 
interested in the box office," the author 
said. "But the screen writers got a lot of 
ideas I wish I'd thought of," he ohu'ckled, 
watching the starlets in chiffon harem clo¬ 
thing. 

This was Burroughs ’ first trip to a 
studio in several years. "I don't like the 
movie business," he said, "too tedious." 

Sol Lesser announced that the photogra¬ 
pher had arrived to take pictures. " Veil* 
bring me my giris," ERB laughed. And several 
of the "SlaveGirls" were rounded up to pose 
viith him. 

Plash bulbs popped as ERB, posed in 
turn viith the "Slave Girls," Jane Burroughs , 
His daughter and grandson, Sol Lesser, and 
Lex Barker, "'v/hen these are printed," Lex 
said to Burroughs, "I'd like for yoU to au¬ 
tograph one for me." Burroughs waved his 
hand, "Ho autographs," he said, "I signed 
my last one yesterday." Lex looked perplex¬ 
ed, I don't think he quite underatobd the 





xniMin for the authors refusal._ I hope he 
■(flli rind the ejcplanation in this article. 

I finally managed to manurer myself in¬ 
to a picture v;ith Mr. Burroughs, Mike Pierce 
and Lex. "I just had to get in one picture 
vith you,” I explained to the author. He 
smiled, "I'm glad you did," he said. 

Shortly after Itr. Burroughs left to talk 
•business v/ith Sol Lesser. I learned later 
that Lesser had made arrangements to produ¬ 
ce 15 more Tarzan pictures, proving ERB's 
statement earlier that day. "Long after I'm 
gone," he had said, "Movie writers will he 
hatting out Tarzan ^ventures 


I think all of us feel that v/e.y. D^ie 
part of us accepts the inevitability of 
deeth while another says that is for other 
people, with us things will he different. 
If you ever read the Studs Lonigan trilogx 
hy James T. ParrdA you v/ill remember tt^ 
early in the story the young Studs looks at 
himself in the glass and is quite pleased 
v;ith what he sees. He compares himself with 
his father and vows that he'll never get 
paunchy and out of shape. He tells himself 
that years later his graying friends will 
clap him on the hack and ask him how he 
does it. 

If you read the hook you will know he 
didn't do it. ''Hov/ever, v'hat I mean is Har¬ 
rell couldn't have written this about Studs 
if he, Harrell, hadn't once, or still. 


RANDOM BURR0U&H1N& 

"by Allan Howard 

Kaor Hans; _ . , 

Just received a communication (by ex¬ 
tremely short wave) dated Helium, Barsoom . 

It seems that in the absence of John Carter 
(he would appear to he still on Jupiter; 
all hell has broke loose. 

Zodanga is on the imrch again. Hastor 
has fallen and Greater Helium has been 
ringed by siege. Tardos Hors has been kid¬ 
napped by the assassins guild and Mop Kajak 
is heading a provisional government, prs 
Tarkas is off chasing the Warhoons and Kpi- 
tos Kan languishes in a Hirst Born jap. 
Kar, Komak and Carthoris are unhepd offer 
months, since they left on an expedppn p 
investigate a mysterious race of whpe men 
and a lost equatorial city in the Kplian 
hi^lands. Ptarth and Gathol are flexip 
muscles at each other instead .of coming _ to 
the aid of Helium. I mean to say, pings 
are really fouled up'. Alas, if onlj'’ the 
Warlord could return and straighten -fcps 
mess out. But I guess he is stuck on Jupiter 
for all eternity. 

It sure is tough. A thousand untold 
stories of Barsoom, Pellucidp and Appa 
and no one to tell them. Maybe, li^ the 
youthful Hay Bradbury, when he puldrft.af¬ 
ford to buy or v/as to impatpnt to we.it 
for a new Burroughs book, we fans will hpe 
to write our ovm' further adventures of the 
characters of Bur’'oughs. 

Tom Gardner speaks in BB #10 of pe 
longevity theme in Burroughs' books; the 
long life of the B8.rsoomians, _the serpi of 
1iLei\iiitorians and the psychological prolong- 
ing of j^outhfulness in the Pellucidar senes. 

I think Burrcuqhs dwelt on this theme so 
much because he himself greatljr loved l^te, 
had an intense dislike of dying and would 
have throuF.hly enjoyed living forever. p 
don't doubt that he once had the slirhtesp- 
suspicion that he \.£'S nor as other men, that, 
he would age yes, but at a somewhat slowp 
rate than ethers'. And as it was, this 
seemed to he true, at least up until the 
time he tacklCd what was really a 'young 
man's joh. I mean junketing about the Paci¬ 
fic as a war corre spend ant. You recall Johjn 
Carter once remarked that the years he d 
tr«Ated ERB kindly, v/hich fact John Garter 
attributed to ERB's relationship to the 


felt that way about himself. 

Even I, yes, even I look in a mirror . 
and say "By God, Howard, here you are thir¬ 
ty-seven and you don't look it. You could 
pass ’for thirty or younger easy." Oh yes, 
some people have heen kind enough to look 
amazed when I told them how old I am. 

And then I go to a dentist and he says., 
"Ah my lad, we will have to take that one 
out." And then I realize that I too am but 
mortal and that I am slowly disintegrating, 
it is all very sad. 

I am inclosing a clipping (reprinted 
below) from a recent "Life" which reports 
the sad fate of an individualist. Yes it is 
true tliat the, individualist is pways sus¬ 
pect. In my own small way-1 consider myself 
one also because I am addicted to the read¬ 
ing of fantasy stories, and in some circles 
it could be pretty disastrous to admit this, 
as you no doubt knov/. 

In my seven-year-old days we were all 
Tom Mix's and Buck Jones's and God help the 
kid who v;ould have shov/n up and proclaimed 
himself Elmo Lincoln. Ve were also cops, 
robbers and soldiers, but never ape-men. Be 
as individual as you like but please do it 
in the approved and proper channels. Is 
this a paradox? 
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and the Brass 


The Golden Age 


When I was ten, I huilt my personal 
pantheon of heroes. There were many stalwart 
and crafty and bold men and demi-gods among 
them. Hercules and Autolycus (the Greek Sha¬ 
dow) and Manabozho and Thor were in the 
front ranks. A little ahead of them stooi. 
broadshouldered Odysseus. Him I often ima¬ 
gined myself to be; a dug-out along the 
creek-bank became Polyphemus' cave, and I 
escaped the blind Cyclops' hands by throwing 
a sheep-skin (an old burlap sack) over my 
back and crawling out on all fours, baaing 
like mad. 

Bright as these Greeks and Norse and 
Algonquins were, however, they were outshone 
by others, men and demi-gods who sprang, 
like Athena from Zeus' brow, full-grown from 
the mind of an American. 

This man was a modem. He was Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, a man as fertile in the 
making of modern myths as his middle name 
indicates. Prom his brow and nimble fingers 
— some say too nimble—sprang tall heroes 
and divine heroines. They were, though cre¬ 
ated by a man of our times, not the charac¬ 
ters you would expect in latterday myths. 
There was nothing of the whining, brooding, 
and introspective protagonist who haunts 
and shadows so many present day novels and 
vhom so many novelists would have yoi believe 
bodies forth the Zeitgeist of the twentieth 
century. Not these mighty-thewed and utter¬ 
ly courageous giants I These men had no qualms 
about what they were doing; their only con¬ 
cern about their destination was in removing 
those who stood in their way. Their moral 
code, if rather simple and stiff-necked- 
even, if I dare say it, unrealistic—was 
still one that they did not doubt, one that 
did not throw them into throes of agonies 
over whether or not they were doing the 
right thing. These mightily-muscled gorilla- 
grapplers and sizzling swordsmen were pitted 
against forces that they knew were evil . 
There were ne greys or other shades in their 
universes; you were either black or white . 
The moral issues involved were .few but were 
simple: the oppression’ of the good by the 
vicious and brutal, the forcing of good and 
clean and faithful women by lustful and foul 
men.All was very simple, and all was, after 
the encountering of many novel and very in¬ 
teresting and heart-pounding dangers, simp¬ 
ly solved. Alexander cuts the Gordian knot; 
John Carter cuts down the villainous jeddak, 
Tarzan’breaks the Arab slaver's neck. 

This, it must be admitted from a view¬ 
point that has now been aged and matured in 
the wood of time, was not an altogether ad¬ 
mirable outlook on the universe. But for 
its time and for its readers it was good 
enough. The hero did not toss off drinks 
right and left and leap into buxom blondes' 
beds—or anybody^, for that matter--nor did 
he take a vicious and bestial delight in 
shooting women in the belly. Indeed, he ad¬ 
hered to the code that you must not harm a 
woman with fist or weapon. And even though 
the hero was as likely as not to take jus¬ 
tice and vengeance in his own hands instead 
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of leaving it to- '-the legally constituted 
authorities, he was not so tarred with the 
same brush as the villians' that it was 
hard to see the difference between them— 
especially in a dim light. 

As I was saying before I got off on a 
slight tangent, I had my personal pantheon 
when I was ten. Some were heroes and demi¬ 
gods of the Golden Age;'others were not. The 
latter existed in a sort of auriferous lim¬ 
bo which, while it did not have the anti¬ 
quity and prestige of the legendary men, had 
a glow all its ov;n and one, indeed, that 
shined rather more brightly than the more 
legitimate ’Valhallas and Olympuses. 

Be that as it may, I spent far more 
time playing John Carter than I did any¬ 
thing else. I "was" John Carter, late of the 
C.S.A., and the woods and creekbanks not too 
far from my house was the dying planet Mars. 
Armed with a lath for a rapier, I slashed 
through hordes of big green "dumb Warhoons" 
and rescued the lovely red-skinned Dejah 
ThDriB(whom I thought of as being, literally, 
scarlet-skinned) from various lustful Jed- 
daks. 

■When I had exhausted Mars for the time 
being, I shifted into Tarzap's "valence," 
swung through the trees and dropped in on 
lions and mad gorillas and Ay-rabs and broke 
their necks or slit their gullets. So pro¬ 
ficient did I become in this, I was soon 
called "Tarzan" by all my classmates. And, 
incidentally, I built muscles during my ar¬ 
boreal activities that helped me’ later in 
my athletic career. 

My really fa-yorite character, David of 
Pellucidar, was, for some unknown reason, 
neglected in my play. I preferred to sit 
around and dream, about what Dianand he were 
doing. Usually, they were being chased by 
some dinosaur—which dinosaur, by the way, 
I imagined them as being, in some way, fond 
of. Dinosaurs, I think, dwell in an affec¬ 
tionate part of every science-fiction and 
fantasy lover's heart; they are such blun-■ 
dering and lovable—albeit slightly fear¬ 
some—beasts. Just so, T think, did the 
knights of old love their dragons, and they- 
must have been very sorry when the last 
dragon died. 

■What has the above got to do with today 
or even with the admitted subject for this 
project? Briefly, it is this. I read the Oz 
books and the Raggedy Ann stories, Grimm's 
Pairy Tales, the Mark Tidd books, Jules 
■Verne, a series about some v;orld-traveling, 
animal-collecting juveniles whose author I 
can't recall, and, climax, Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs. All glowed golden, but Burroughs' 
books gave me the deepest and most lasting 
thrills. I read each one of his series at 
least twenty times. To get them I had to 
visit the local libraries, reserve them, and 
then, after waiting a few weeks, seize them, 
fondle them, and dream over them during the 
tv.'o weeks I was allowed to keep them out. 

I saved money from my allowance, and, 
one by one, built up ^almost complete Ed¬ 
gar Rice Burroughs Irbfery. My father wasn't 
(concluded on page. 113) 
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the Perfect Guest 


Am much interested in the ides of h 
fanzine devoted to my old friend Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, as he seemed always too vital a 
personality to he regarded as gone merely 
because his heart stopped heating. 

I knew him before the war when he lived 
at the Mumalu Hotel between Et. DeRussy 
and Waikihi in Honolulu. He came out to my 
bachelor cottage across Oahu on ^nset Beach 
.a few times when a storm rolled in spectac¬ 
ularly high waves along .the beach. He en¬ 
joyed sitting on the shore dune with _me, 
where the bones of many ancient Hawaii ans 
,lie buried, watching the tall_whitecaps 
roll in over the reef to break into mcun- 
te.ins of spray and salt foam. V/e talked of 
many things out there. His philosophy of life, 
a sort of idealistic agnosticism, is similar 
to mine, a belief we shared with other and 
perhaps wiser men such as Luther Burbank, 
Thomas Edison, Albert Einstein and earlier 
thinkers such as Thomas Paine and my kins¬ 
man, Benjamin Eranklin. Ed's amused contempt 
of current religious forms and ceremonials 
is neatly portrayed in his Martian stories, 
where he best proves his mastery of satire 
as well as his unmatched narrative ability. 

■Vi/hen the war hit us on Oahu-— 14 men 

killed in my Squadron at Hickam Field-my 

duties as senior bombardier kept me too 
busy to maintain civilian contacts, so for 
two years I did not see Ed. My outfit, the. 
VII Bomber Command, had been "island hop¬ 
ping" it's way across the Pacific, and I 
was on my third tour of bombing missions, 
serving as Bombing Officer, when I next 
caught up with Ed. I was on the staff of 
the C.O., Brig. Gen. Ted Landon, (I am told 
he now holds three star rank in USAE Hq.), 
and we had pulverized most enemy targets in 
range of our base on Tarawa so were pre-. 
paring to move to Kwajalien. After con¬ 
stantly bombing heavily defended targets, 
often as far as 1000 miles from base,sev¬ 
eral of our B-24S had limped home so badly 
damaged they had to jettison guns, turrets, 
armor plate, and even the extremely valu¬ 
able ITorden bomb sight. I often let it be 
known that I v/ould throw out the co-pilot 
before parting with my special bomb sight, 
so managed to keep the same one four years. 
To restore these planes to flight statue, 
wrecks were cannibalized, and new equipment 
flown in from the Air Penot at Hickam Field. 
Bomb sights were my responsibility, so the 
morninfT of our movement by air from Tarawa 
to Kwajalein found me just returning from 
Oahu with a plane load of Horden bomb si¬ 
ghts. To my plee-sant surprise, I found Ed at 
our Hq. as the guest of the General, serv¬ 
ing as war correspondent for the Los Ange- 

'The” navigation chart showed that our 
flight route to Kwajalein passed right over 
the Jap held atoll of Jaluit. Hatuplly, we 
loaded bombs in the bomb bays not needec 
for cargo in our Hq. B-24, 

Pacific Tramp". Our heavy loading limited 

us to six 500 lb. G.P. demolition bombs, so 
the General decided to treat Ed to ® ° 

pin-point precision bombing. There were two 
75nim A.A. .guns still in action on J«luit, 


and our intelligence reports showed that an 
old three-story wooden structure, built by 
the Germans as their administrative head¬ 
quarters when they held the Carolines Man¬ 
date before V/orld war One, was in use as a 
food storage and geisha house, so might be 
considered a legitimate military target. 

Ed spent an hour of the flight forward 
in the "greenhouse" with me and my bomb 
sight, examining everything with fascinated 
interest and shouting questions so I could 
hear him above the roar of our four engines. 
He presented an unforgetable figure kneeling 
there on the floor beside me, dressed in 
suntan shirt and trousers, a baseball cap 
set backward on his sparse grey hair, his 
eyes sparkling with greater enthusiasm for 
living than most men half his age. 

As Jaluit came in over the horizon, Ed 
went back to the right waist gunner po¬ 
sition, with throat mike and headset plug¬ 
ged into the interphone system. Our first 
run over the target was to draw enemy fire 
so we could spot'the active gun positions, 
and not waste bombs on others previously 
knocked out. The muzzle flashes vjere soon 
winking up at us, and Ed's voice could be 
heard calmly calling off the air bursts; 
"Quarter mile behind. 'V/ay low and* left. 
Right and high. Wow'. Just lost my cap and 
half my hair-—put my head too far out the 
window." 

Our first three bombs silenced one gun, 
so we ma.de our final run over the geisha 
house, dropping the last three bombs at 100’ 
intervals. The middle bomb crumpled one wall 
and the whole building was soon ablaze as 
we closed the bomb doors and flew on north 
to Kwajalein. That afternoon was spent get¬ 
ting settled and digging our own foxrjioles. 
Ed cheerfully helped fill and place sand 
■ begs and soon had as neat a bomb shelter as 
his host, the General. . 

At the same time the bomber strip was 
being built on Kwajalein, a similar one was 
built on Eniwetok to the west. As our bomb¬ 
ers would often stage thru there to bomb 
Truk and targets beyond, the General decid¬ 
ed to inspect it next morning. Ed wanted to 
see more precision bombing, so we loaded up 
.eight more 500 lb. G.P. (general purpose) 
demolition bombs for a dawn job on an active 
enemy raf3io ststion on Rongelap atoll* 
bit to the north of a direct route to Eni- 
v/etok. We scored a direct hit on the con¬ 
crete structure housing the radio station, 
and it went off the air for the duration.Ed 
seemed a bit disappointed that there wfs no 
enemy ack-ack, but as it was my 91st mis¬ 
sion, I assured him I preferred them all 
that way. < 

Proceeding on to Eniwetok, we orbitect 
the island and the General prepared to set 
down the first four engine plane ever to 
land on that runway. Fate proved unkind 
though, for all wheels came 6o\m as usual, 
But th.e hydraulip lock on the nose wheel 
failed to catch. Landing light as a feather 
on the main wheels, the tail came up to 
touch the nose wheel down, and it folded up. 
\je slid to a stop, the nose of the plane 
plovjing a nice furrow in the coral. No one- 
(concluded on page 90) 



THE 


Passenger 


i Major Grant rose abruptly, and began 
!pacing back and forth across the small room- 
in the narrow corridor between the desks- 
The other two officers watched, their eyes 
occasionally straying back to the chrono¬ 
meter clicking away-on General Kelly's desk. 

"That energy you're expending won't 
bring 'em in any faster, you know," men¬ 
tioned Richards. When Grant failed to an¬ 
swer, he, added, "And anyway, OfThy worry about 
all this? I keep telling you itW not going to 
be as different as you expect." He punctu¬ 
ated his sentence by stubbing out his .cig¬ 
arette. The smoke was instantly whisked away 
by the whispering fans and replaced by the 
slightly laboratory-scented manufactured 
air that supported life on Moon Base 1. 

"Don't tell me you're going into that 
Burroughs act again." Grant had turned and 
paused, his hands thrust deep into his poc¬ 
kets . "Just because the astronomy boys have 
changed a lot of their opinions since we 
.got here, it still doesn't mean that Mars 
is going to turn out to be Bardoom straight 
out of a hack-writer's imagination. So they 
have a better atmosphere - and the tempera¬ 
ture range hasn't the extremes they pre¬ 
viously thought; that's still no sign that 
they have an involved civilization, with the 
plush carpets rolled out, and John Carter 
personally on hand to welcome their Earth 
neighbors, is it, Kelly?" 

Richards merely raised an eyebrow, and 
the General answered. "You can't really con¬ 
vince him, you know. I've been listening to 
this ever since they transferred him direct 
to White Sands out of Vest Point, long as 
the Psych boys decided it wouldn't inter¬ 
fere wit];i his getting a job done, why should 
we complain? Anyway - so far things have 
turned out definitely in his favor. They've 
proven the existence of a lot more water 
than was previously thought possible, and 
there are several 'mystery spots' on the 
plates from the 200-inch that might just 
possibly be translated as cities, if you 
wanted to favor that point of view." 

Grant resumed' his pacing, xhe slow 
measured steps of a caged animal. "Yeah, 'but 
who outside of this pulp-bug would want to? 
Say he is right - why hasn't his precious 
Carter developed a few radio sets and got¬ 
ten in touch with us? Put a civilized man 
down in an uncomplicated culture, and you're 
going to have a few basic improvements, at 
least. Got any'theories on that one?" 

"Sure," said Richards."Take you - you're 
a fairly Well-educated man» in fact, I'd 
say that there aren't many men in the Air 
Corps - and none out of it' - who can equal 
your knowledge of rocketry, including a 
healthy helping of fuel manufacture, and 
metallurgy, of course. I'd venture to say 
that if we dropped you off in a spot un¬ 
reached by explorers, that has nevertheless' 
progressed a good way through the Age of 
Metals, we'd still never hear a word from 
you. And if you couldn't manufacture a 
radio, and the power source to operate it, 
why should a professional soldier, such as 
Garter is said to have been? Be reasonable, 
aanl" 


Grant shrugged, "You're right - g 
me a waterfall and all the parts for a ti 
bine, and I probably still wouldn't be able 
to electrocute myself. But answer me t: 
one - how about a biological impossibility 
like the reproduction system supposed to 
operate there? Since when would a woman 
obviously endowed with mammary glands 
Garter's Princess is supposed to have ■be( 
lay eggs? That in itself would throw the 
whole thing out in my estimation." 

"Remember a little critter called 
Duck-Billed Platypuel? It's Just as much mi 
mal as any one of us - but it hatches 
young, and any more they don't even conside 
it strange. Besides, you're forgetting that 
you - along with the rest of us hui 
males - carry vestigial nipples. Haven't 
heard you complaining about being a b: 
logical impossibility." 

Gran-tfs reply was halted by the appear 
ance of a sergeant in the door. 

After a perfunctory exchange 
salutes - discipline being slightly relaxed 
this far from home - he stepped forward to 
Kelly's desk and handed him a sealed e'nve 
ope, and withdrew. The star on Kell] 
shoulder gleamed as he leaned back, s] 
the paper,- and drew forth the message, 
glanced over it, grinned, and passed it to 
the other tv;o who were hovering anxiously 
before him. 

"Hold onto your hats - it won't "be long 
now," he admonished as they pounced on i1 

The paper was a routine fraffic s] 
from Operations - standard procedure wl 
any space-craft desired landing clearant 
They read down the form quickly, then paused 
as the implications of one entry sank in. 

Occupants: Grew - 3, Passengers - 1. 

"They're bringing someone '- something 
backl" breathed Grant. "There were or 
three men on 'board, when they left here- 
His voice trailed off into silence. 

"But why couldn't they say more?'" * 
Richards clutched the scrap of paper as 
it would disappear at any moment. 

"And let our little Russian friend 
over there in the Third Quadrant know what 
all this is about? So far we've managed to 
keep "Operation High-Jump" pretty mud 
secret - but even on a scrambled circuit 
they're not going to risk being decoded by 
saying 'Ve've got a Martian on board'. I 
if you two don't calm down. I'll pull raidc 
on you and order you to stay here. If the 
critter happened to be telepathic, it’d have 
hysterics within five minutes trying to 
follow the way you two think." 

As they left the off ice, Richards' eyea'^'-'t 
were gleaming almost as much as the twin-.' 
eagles on his shoulders; Grant wore thef.-'. 
perpetually dazed look of the man who, downv.; 
the ages, has skeptically protested in theC;; 
face of scientific progress, that "this justf*:?: 
can't happenl" l ' 

The next hour flew, as the set routinej-. 
of a military establishment attempted toj - 
stretch itself to take in a situation that ; 
was distinctly not regulation. The poasibil-|.,-^ 
ity of the ship returning with a live speci-| 
man had 'been considered, and some prepa-l 
(concluded on page 113) 




WHAT MAKES TARZAN ACT THAT WAY? 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


S ome one is always taking the joy out of 
life. For years I proceed blissfully 
writing stories to keep the wolf from 
my door,and to cause other people to forget 
idr an hour or two the wolves at their doors, 
and then up pops an editor and asks me for 
an article on the Tarzan theme. 

ffrankly, there aint no sich animal; or 
if there is I didn't know it. 

Breathlessly, I flew to Mr. Webster, 
determined to create alSarzan theme with his 
assistance; but I was disappointed in some¬ 
how not finding Tarzan in the dictionary. 
But 1 did find "theme". Webster calls it: 
“A subject or topic on which a person writes 
or speaks; a proposition for discussion or 
argument; a text." 

That definition simplified my task for 
under this definition the Tarzan theme con¬ 
sists of one v/ord—Tarzan. 

"A proposition for discussion or argu¬ 
ment," says Mr. Webster. The Tarzan stories 
are a means for avoiding discussion or ar¬ 
gument, so that definition is out, and there 
only remains the last, "a text".As this con¬ 
notes sermonizing we shall have to hit it 
on the head, which leaves me nothing at all 
to write about on the Tarzan theme. 

■Tarzan does not preach; he has no les¬ 
son to impart, no propaganda to disseminate. 
Yet, perhaps unconsciously, while seeking 
merely to entertain I have injected some¬ 
thing of my own admiration for certain fine 
human qualities into these stories of the 
ape-man. 

It is difficult and even impossible for 
me to take these Tarzan stories seriously, 
and I hope that no one else will ever take 
them seriously. If they serve any important 
purpose it is to take their readers out of 
the realm of serious things and give them 
that mental relaxation which I believe to 
be as necessary as the physical relaxation 

of sleep-which makes a swell opening for 

some dyspeptic critic. 

I recall that v;hen I wrote the first 
Tarzan story I was mainly interested in 
playing with the idea of a contest between 
heredity and environment. For this purpose 
I selected an infant child of a race strong¬ 
ly marked by hereditary characteristics of 
the finer and nobler sort, and at an age at 
v/hich he could not have been influenced by 
association with creatures of his own kind 
I threw him into an environment as diamet¬ 
rically opposite that to which he had been 
born as I might well conceive. 

As I got into the story I realized that 
the logical result of this experiment must 
have been a creature that would have failed 
to inspire the sympathy of the ordinary 
reader, and that for fictional purposes I 
must give heredity some breaks that my judg¬ 
ment assured me the facts would not have 
warranted. And so Tarzan grew into a crea¬ 
ture endowed only with the best character¬ 
istics of the human family from which he 
was descended and the best of those which 


mark the v;ild beasts that were his only as¬ 
sociates from infancy until he had reached 
man's estate. 

It has pleased me throughout the lon g 
series of Tarzanian exploits to draw com¬ 
parisons between.the manners of men and the 
manners of beasts and seldom to the advant¬ 
age of men. Perhaps 1 hoped to shame men 
into being more like beasts in those re¬ 
spects in which the beasts excel men, and 
these are not few. _ 

I wanted my readers to realize that man 
alone of all the creatures that inhabit the 
earth or the waters below or the air above 
takes life wantonly; he is the only creature 
that derives pleasure from inflicting pain 
on other creatures, even his own kind. Jeal¬ 
ousy, greed, hate, spitefulness are more 
fully developed in man than in the lower 
orders. These are axiomatic truths that re¬ 
quire no demonstration. 

Even the lion is merciful when he makes 
his kill, though doubtless not intentional¬ 
ly so; and the psychology of terror aids the 
-swift mercy of his destruction. Men who have 
been charged and mauled by lions, and lived 
to tell of the experience, felt neither fear 
nor pain during the experience. 

In the quite reasonable event that this 
statement may arouse some skepticism, per¬ 
mit me to quote from that very splendid work 
on animals, MOTKSR HATUKE, by William J. 
Long, a book that should be read by every 
adult and be required reading in every hi^ 


school course in the land. 

"There are other and more definite ex¬ 
periences from which to form a judgment, and 
of these the adventure of Livingston is the 
first to be considered, since he was proba¬ 
bly the first to record the stupefying ef¬ 
fects of a charging animal. The great mis¬ 
sionary and exploeer was cnoe severely maul¬ 
ed by a lion, his flesh being tom in eleven 
places by the brute's claws, and his shoul¬ 
der crushed by the more terrible fangs. Here 
is a condensation of the story, as record¬ 
ed in lilSSIOlTARY TRAVELS AHB RESEARCH IB 
SOUTH AFRICA: 

"Growling horribly close to my ear, the 
lion shook me as a terrier does a rat. The 
shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror." 

Compare this, then, with the methods of 
the present day gangster who cruelly tor¬ 
tures his victim before he kills him. The 
lion sought only to kill, not to inflict 
pain. Recall the methods of the Inquisition, 
and then search the records of man's experi¬ 
ences with lions, tigers, or any of the more 
formidable creatures of the wild for a par¬ 
allel in studied cruelty. 

Let me quote one more interesting in¬ 
stance given in Mr. Long's book: _ 

Ve open at random to the e^qperienoe of 
ah English officer who, 


i 1895, was fear- 


86 



fully clawed and "bitten "by a lion, and who 
writes of the experience: 

"Regarding my sensations during the time 
the attack . upon me hy the lion was in pro¬ 
gress, I had no feeling of pain whatever, 
although there was a distinct feeling of 
"being "bitten; that is, I was perfectly con¬ 
scious, independently of seeing the perfor¬ 
mance, that the lion was gnawing at me, hut 
there was no pain. To show that the feeling, 
or rather want of it, was in no wise due to 
excessive terror I may mention that, whilst 
my thighs were being gnawed, I took two car¬ 
tridges out of the breast pocket of my shirt 
and threw them to the KafELr, who was hover¬ 
ing a few yards away, telling him to load 
my rifle." . 

Perliaps I am not wise in giving rurtlier 
publicity to these statements, since they 
must definitely take much of the thrill out 
of Tarzan stories by placing lion mauling 
in a category with interesting and pleasur¬ 
able experiences. 

Having demonstrated that the most savage 
animals in their most terrifying moods re¬ 
veal qualities far less terrible than those 
possessed by nnn, let us see how association 
with these beasts combined with the heredi¬ 
tary instincts of a noble blood line to pro¬ 
duce in Tarzan a character finer than ei-Qier 
of the sources from which it derived, 

necessity required him to kill for food 
and in defence of his life, the example of 
his savage associates never suggested that 
pleasure might be found in killing, and the 
chivalry that was in his blood stream pre¬ 
vented him imagining such pleasure in youth 
without such example. His viewpoint toward 
death was seemingly callous, but it was 
without cruelty. 

His attitude toward women md other 
creatures weaker than he was partially the 
result of innate chivalry, partially the 
natural outcome of a feeling of superiority 
engendered both by knowledge of his mental 
or physical superiority to every creature 
that had come within his ken and by heredi¬ 
ty, and partially by an indifference bom 
of absolute cleeui-mindedness and perfection 
of health. 

His appeal to an audience is so tremen¬ 
dous that it never ceases to be a source of 
astonishment to me. This appeal, I believe, 
is "based upon an almost universal admira¬ 
tion of these two qualities and the natural 
inclination of every normal person to enjoy 
picturing himself as either heroic or beau¬ 
tiful or both. Linked to these is the 
constant urge to escape that is be¬ 
coming stronger in all of us priso¬ 
ners of civilzation as civilzation 
becomes more complex. 

Ve wish to escape not alone the 
narrow confines of city streets for 
the freedom of the wilderness, "but the 
restrictions of man made laws, and the 
inhibitions that society has placed upon 
us. We like to picture ourselves as roam¬ 
ing free, the lords of ourselves and of bur 
v/orld; in other words, we would each like 
to be Tarzan. At least I would; 

I admit it. 


"Unconsciously or consciously, we seek 
to emulate the creatures we admire. Doubtr 
less itere are many people trying to be like 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, or like Robert 
Milliistn, or Jack Dempsey, or Doug Pairbanks 
because they greatly admire one of these 
characters. Piction characters are just as 
real to most of us as are these celebrities 
cf today or the past; d'Artagnan is as much 
flesh and blood as Napoleon. Perhaps the 
influence of d’Artagnan has had a- finer in¬ 
fluence upon the forming of character than 
has that of the great Corsican. 

To indicate the force for good which a 
fiction character may exercise I can do no 
better thnn cite the testimony of Eddie Ea¬ 
gan, former Amateur Heavyweight Champion of 
the World, whose very interesting se ries -of 
articles appeared in the SAT"URI1AY EVENIITG! 
POST. As a boy Eagan read the Prank Merri- 
well books, and his admiration for this fic¬ 
tion character shaped his future life. Among 
other achievements Merriwell became an ath¬ 
lete and a Yale man, and these became two 
of Eagan's ambitions. Although a poor boy, 
Eagan worked his way through an education, 
first in college in Denver, then throu^ 
Yale, and finally Oxford; and he became one 
of the greatest athletes of our times. 

Years ago, when I came to a realization 
of the hold that Tarzan had taken upon the 
imaginations of many people, I was glad that" 
I had made cfhim the sort of character that 
I had; and since then I have been careful 
not to permit him to let his foot slip, no 
matter what the temptation. I must admit 
that at times this has been difficult when 
I have placed him in situations where I 
would not have been quite sure of my own 
footing, and it has also not been easy to 
keep him from being a Prude. 

On the whole, however, I must have been 
more or less successful for all ages and 
both sexes continue to admire him; and he 
goes his bloody way scattering virtue and 
sudden death indiscriminately and in all 
directions. 

He may not be a force for good; and if 
he entertains, that is all I care about; but 
I am sure tliat lie is not a force for evil* 
which is something these days. 





BUvvv.v.. 




Rex Maxon was Dorn In Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the home of the late artist, Clare Briggs. 
When Rex was still a boy,his brother, Paul, 
and Rriggs studied cartooning together. The 
Maxon’s moved to St. Louis and Rex was rais¬ 
ed there and in suburban Webster Groves. 


The Mississippi waterfront seemed to 
hold the youthful Maxon in a spell and he 
spent most of his time there sketching the 
old river steamers, however, the Maxon's 
thought one artist in the family was enougt 
and suggested that Rex become an electrical 
engineer. Rex refused to be discouraged and 
while still a lad of 17, in high school, he 
obtained a job with the Government during 
summer vacation painting the river steam¬ 
boats . 


It is interesting to note T,ne change in 
Mr. Maxoii ’ s version of Tars'.an over the years 
that he v/orked on the feature. His original 
drawings of the apeman showed a handsome 
figure with short hair and a shoulder draped 
leopard skin, not unremindful of James H. 
Pierce's film Tarzan. ^iS the strip pro¬ 
gressed through the years and the public's 
idea of the apeman changed, so did Mr. Max- 
on's. .n-t the beginning of TARLAM THE 'UHTAMEI) 
lyiaxon's old Tarzan is still there, but as 
the sequences progress and the story has 
Tarzan revert to savagery, the drawings are 
in attune with the change. It seems, to me, 
that Mr. i'laxon did this very cleverly. You 
could witness the change in the pictured 
Tarzan with each episode, ^ay by day,his 
hair v;as shown just a little longer, the 
straight, handsome figure more savage look¬ 
ing. Bulky muscles seemed to flow out into 
leaner, more supple ones. The draped leopard 
skin disappeared and was replaced with a 
breechcloth about the loins. The change was 
made gradually until at last Mr. Maxon had 
modernized his Tarzan into the graceful, 
lean-limbed figure that he continued to 
draw for so many more years. 


■Tly first newspaper job, in my late 
teens," says Mr. Maxon, "was on the' St. 
■^)uis Republic, which has since folded . 
After a short period in Chicago, where I 
studied art at the Art Students League, I 
did advertising art for the Lord and Thomas 
Agency. Then I came to New York and did 
newspaper features, theatrical and semi¬ 
comic, for the Evening Mail and later the 
New York Globe." 


Mr.Maxon resigned from the Tarzan strip 
to free lance in the field of fine arts and 
illustration, which he is doing at present. 
"One of my clients," he states, "Is the Dell 
Publishing Go., who put out the more re¬ 
spectable comic books. In one of these. The 
Lone Ranger, I do the companion feature, 
"Young Hawk," about two Indian boys and 
their adventures." 


"Prom that work," Mr. Maxon continues, 
"I went to free-lancing, dividing my time be¬ 
tween advertising and illustrating. It was 
during this time while I was illustrating 
fiction for the Metropolitan News Syndicate, 
that I was chosen to do the Tarzan daily 
strip-—which as you know, I did for about 
eighteen years." 

Rex Maxon illustrated all but five of 
the 27 story-strips that were published in 
newspapers about the famous Tarzan. He con¬ 
tinued the strip with fresh material when 
the story-strips finally caught up with the 
works of Edgar Rice Burroughs, until he re¬ 
signed in 1947. Mr. Maxon also introduced 
the first Sunday Tarzan page in color on 
March 15, 1931. However the job of drawing 
both the daily and Sunday features took up 
BO much of his time that he relinguished 
the Sunday color page to other artists. 

A great many of Mr. Maxon's Tarzan araw- 
ings have found their way into book form. 
Almost all of his early werks were reprint¬ 
ed in the V/hitman Big-Little and Better- 
Little Books, and also in handsome editions 
with hard covers. 1 have two such volumes, 
published in Canada, in JJ'rench text, en¬ 
titled TARZAN ET LES JOYAUX D'OPAR and TAE- 
ET LA VILLE D'IVOIRE. 



Rex Maxon relaxes on the bridge leading 
[“to his sister's cabin in the South St.Urain 
[canyon in Colorado._ 


As the accompaning photograph shows, 
Rex Maxon is fond of the out-of-doors, and 
usually spends a part of the summer in Colo¬ 
rado painting and enjoying the rugged scenic 
beauty of that part of the country. 

Mr. Ma-xon lives v;ith his wife, the for¬ 
mer Hazel Garter, a newspaper feature wri¬ 
ter, and their daughter, Jeanne, about 45 
miles from New lork in Rockland County on 
the Hudson, river. 





TARZAN 


AND 

BUCK 


Robert C.Ruark ^ 



The depth in a week's time of lidgar Rice 
Burroufrhs and jj'rank Buck was a considerable 
shock to an age group which was raised to 
manhood before the advent of television and 
the sundered atom. Ve v/ere of a group which 
had to seek simpler heroes than Raygun Ter- 
williger, the interplanetary man, and Hop- 
along Cassidy was then unborn. 

We settled lor a magnificently romantic 
specim8.n called Tarzan of the Apes, created 
in a moment of inspiration by Mr. Burroughs, 
who had never been to Africa. Tarzan's vogue 
was such that anybody who even ventured in¬ 
to the jungle. In the flesh, also auto¬ 
matically became a demigod. The likes of 
Shrank Buck and the late Martin Johnson were 
romantic, to my set, lar beyond the appeal 
of the Rover Boys and that arrant prig, Tom 
Swift, with his lousy little electric rifle. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Tarzan 
of the Apes was the greatest single fic¬ 
tional achievement of our time. 1 forget how 
many volumes are devoted to his exploits, 
but there must have been some 20-odd movies 
made about them. I read the original book 
again, the other day, and still find it 
fascinating. 

Tarzan was a simple soul, and therein 
rests his charm. He carried a knife and a 
rope and a spear, and he could break a lion's 
neck with no weapons at all. He did not be¬ 
come cluttered up with conversation and so¬ 
phistication until very late in the piece— 
and he always fe-lt more at home in a .G- 
string than in the silly, habiliments of 
civilized-man. 

Tarzan never really understood civil¬ 
ization. He only killed when .he was hungry 
or angry, never for fun. When he made a kill 
he flexed his muscles, threw back his head 
and roared. He swung effortlessly from tree 
to tree--this cost me a broken arm at a very 
early age-.-and when he fell in love he jusl^ 
picked up the dame and shoved off with her 
through the tall timber- 

So long as ■ Tarzan was competing with 
Huma, the lion, or Hista, the snak^, or 
Bolgani, the gorilla, he made out fine. It 
was only after he learned to read and wrjte 
a.nd talk, and decided he wasn't an ape that 
he got into trouble. In that respect Tarzan 
is-rather typical of the human race in its 
current dilemma. , 

In the knov/ledge that it was highly un,- 
likely that a Tarzan could exist, we settled 
for Brank Buck. He was a burly, powerful 
man, with a bull-neck and a rough-cut face, 
made dapper by a small mustache. He was al¬ 
ways just leaving or just back from a sa¬ 
fari. 

There was a lot of showman in Frank, 
and' you always felt he had personally 
wrestled anything he brought back alive. 


even though most the time he bought his 
wild beasts from native hunters. Frank gave 
ofI an aura of invincibility. Just like 
Tarzan. 

That's why none of us was surprised 
when Buck acquired cancer, and seemingly 
beat it on a 1,000-to-l shot. The disease 
seemed licked, and Frank thought so, too. 
He gained back a lot of weight, and took 
off icr Malaysia again. He returned with a 
flock of beasts, a deep tan, and all of his 
old bounce. It was a shock to read that he 
had died of cancer, after all. 

At 66 life didn't owe Buck very much, 
because he lived it all the way up. It is 
just that his death inspires a ^uiet grief 
over the passage oi a whole way of living. 
Buck would not cut a tremendous dash today, 
where people commute from continent to con¬ 
tinent and the jungle is as close as the 
delicatessen. So much bigger game than 
tigers is stalked daily in the papers. 

I imagine modern youth finds Tarzan a 
very dull fellow, too, when ranged along¬ 
side the comic book heroes and our own 
everyday dramas of spies and H-bombs and 
guided missiles, schnorkel submarines and 
radar. But Tarzan was a mighty myth, from 
w'here I sat, and Frank Buck was a much "htg- 
ger guy than Buck Rogers. I xegfet the 
youngster of today and tomorrow is doomed 
to be cheated of such simplicity as hero 
worship. 


THE FBRSBCT 6DEST (concluded from page-84) 
seemed hurt, so I hurriedly crawled up into 
the nose to see if my favorite bomb sight 
had been damaged. The rest of the crew 
crawled out thru the open' rear bomb bay. 

Ed was next to last out, followed by 
the General. Ed then showed a bit of the 
instinctive kindness and diplomacy that 
made him the cherished friend of all who 
really knew him. Ignoring the bomber with 
nose in the dust completely, as though the 
landing had been perfectly normal, and gaz¬ 
ing blandly past the quickly gathering 
crowd, he began exclaiming excitedly about 
the coconut trees decapitated in the battle 
to wrest -the atoll from the Japs, the wreck¬ 
ed landing craft along the lagoon shore, 
etc. The General was understandably red 
faced with embarrasment at our mishap, but 
after watching Ed calling attention to most 
everything else 'but the bomber for a few mo¬ 
ments, he suddenly grinned, and placing an 
arm over Ed's shoulder, I thought I heard 
him say; "Thanks a million, Ed. You're the 
perfect guest. 

In the days that followed, I renewed my 
friendship with Ed, and we made a half ser¬ 
ious compact after I got back from an es¬ 
pecially rough mission. He promised that if 
I should die in combat he would write a 
column for the Los Angeles Times in which 
he would solemnly declare that I had been a 
better man than Tarzan, if I would do the 
same upon his earthly departure. 

A few years ago I kept my part of that 
compact, but I have never felt that Ed is 

truly gone-. I feel sure that wherever 

he is he is marching and laughing among his 
chosen company, the bravest men who ever 
lived to fight and dreani the matchless 
dreams that are given only to those who 
.have learned to live proudly, without fear. 
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Beyond a doutt, John Clayton, lord 
fereystoke, better known as Tarzan, is by 
ifar the best known character in fiction. 
This may come as a surprise to the many who 
never read "Tarzan of the Apes". However, 
it is not so much the cake an the frostine 
that has made Tarzan so famous. Let us look 
at a few of the factors that make this claim 
possible. 

We are not concerned here with the li¬ 
terary quality of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
works, but only with their wide acceptance. 
The cake mentioned is not just "Tarzan of 
the Apes" but the 21 other Tarzan books that 
followed. Probably few, outside a relative¬ 
ly small number of ardent fans, have read 
them all. Many people have read only one or 
two, any one of which is a high adventure 
story in itself, and retained a lasting 
memory of the Apeman. 

It might be said that the raisins in 
our cake are represented by three short 
■stories, several childrens books, and the 
many "Big-Little-Books'!. 

The frosting mentioned falls into three 
major parts. The first of these "special" 
items that have added to Tarzan's fame is 
the comic strip . There are few people today 
that do not read the newspaper and, es¬ 
pecially, the comic page. During the past 
25 years only a few papers have not carried 
the Tarzan comic at one time or another.And 
in spite of Superman, Buck Rogers, and the 
Atomic Age, the daily Tarzan, as well as 
the Sunday page in color, remain favorites 
of both young and old alike. 

The Tarzan magazine, or so-called 
"comic book", is also well known. Probably 
the best of these are the Dell comics, which 
are published in Canadian and Mex ican 
editions as well as the U.S. In .England, 
Tarzan is published as a weekly magazine, 
reprinting the U.S. newspaper strips. Prance 
also reprints the U.S. strips, but in hand¬ 
some volumes between boards. Twenty-one of 
these have been published so far. Italy, too, 
reprints the strips in small 3x6^ booklets. 
In this country, Tip-Top Comics is again- 
carrying Tarzan after a lapse of several 
years. Some of the older comics featured 
Tarzan, and there have been a few special 
ones published as advertisement for Sears, 
Roebuck and other companies. 

Second is the motion picture. How many 
millions of people have come to know Tarzan 
through one or more of the thirty movies it 
is difficult to say. Tarzan has been the 
best paying and longest lasting of all movie 
series, and after wearing out ten "Tarzan" 
actors they are still going strong. These 


films'- have been shown in almost every cotm- 
try of the world, ■ hereby adding millions 
of Tarzan fans, e-'en behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, where they ara creating a major prob¬ 
lem in Russia. Oi.e of the earlier movies 
was made in China with Chinese aoxors por¬ 
traying the Burroughs characters. 

The third, and probably most important 
factor in this world-wide recognition, is 
the foreign publication of the books.- It 
has been said that the Tarzan books have 
been translated into 50 to 56 different 
languages. After a study of the standard 
reference work, " The Loom of ^nguage ", by 
P. Bodner, Norton 1944, it would seem doubt- 
ful that there are 56 languages envolved. 
d/hen you try to list this many languages yju 
are down to such unlikely choices as Mal¬ 
tese, spoken on the Island of Malta; Tibet¬ 
an, from Tibet; Maori, from New Zealand; 
and Cushite spoken in parts of Ethiopia. It 
is dubious that the books have been trans¬ 
lated into these remote and little used 
tongues. Ethiopian, yes—but not Cushite, 

On the other hand, we may feel that wO 
gain something from books published in the 
same language but in different Countries. 
This would include the U.S. and British ed¬ 
itions, the Spanish of South America and 
Spain, the Prench from Prance and Canada, 
etc. On this basis we can add quite a few 
Countries if. not languages. 

It has been this wide spread and di- 
yersi'f-'ed distribution of the comics, mov¬ 
ies, and books that have made Tarzan a voTla 
renown figure. You can write anywhere in 
the world and ask for a Tarzan bock and 
they will know what you are talking about. 
Only once has anyone questioned my request, 
and that was in Arabia where they wondered 
if I was interested in Tarzan or The Koran . 

Based on my belief that the wide dis- 
tribution of the books have made Tarzan the 
best known character in fiction, let's look 
at some of the foreign editions available. 

Probably first in importance are the 
British editions. Almost all the stories 
have been published in hard covers by Me¬ 
thuen & Co. Ltd., undergoing many printings 
and cheaper editions. "Tarzan of the Apes." 
has ran at least 30 printings. Odhams Press 
Ltd., and The Bodley Head have also pub¬ 
lished Burroughs books. 

At the presenu time there are 31 Bur¬ 
roughs titles available in "pocket books", 
■or paper backs, from W. H. Allen. It seems 
to-me that these are of special interest to 
the American collector, as they are printed 
in English, their smallness make them easy 
to carry and store, and each have good cover 
illustrations in color. Some titles, such 
as "Lost Empire" and "Lord of the JungleJ' 
have had as many as three different covers. 
Also, many titles are available in this 
series that are out-of-print in the U.S. 

In J-Tance probably the most interest*. 
ing item to the average collector are the 
comics published by Hachette and printed in 
Paris by (Georges Lang. These are in 20 vol¬ 
umes now, bound in boards with full color 
illustrations. There is also a cheaper ed.^- 
ition by Mondiales which is a collection of 
comic magazines bound in boards. Hache-tte 
has published some of the regular books in' 
a paper back edition. A few* w'Rrs-printed In 
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hard oos^rs "before tne war,-but, I believe, 
only in paper backs since. 

"Tarzan Bei Den Affen", or "Tarzan of 
the Apes", in German has been popular since 
the war. The latest editions, published by 
Pegasus in Berlin, include seven titles in 
hard covers with illustrated jacket. The 
best known pre-war edition was by Berlegt 
bei. Died & Co. in Stuttgart, who published 
^t least eight hard cover titles. 

About 1935 R. Bemporad published seven 
interesting titles in Italy. They were paper 
backs, about the size of the old Blue Book 
magazine, with a nice cover illustration in 
color and eight black and white interiors. 

One of the most recent editions is in 
Hebrew from Tel Aviv, translated by C.B. 
Hanna, in hard covers with jacket illus¬ 
trations . The Hebrew alphabet is so differ¬ 
ent from ours that it takes about 15 books 
to cover the material that normally is pu"b- 
lished in about three volumes printed in 
English. It makes these rather unique. Also, 
like the Chinese, they read from the back 
tc front and ri^t to left on a page. 

!Proba"Bly one of "the nicest sets are 
the Hartian stories from Spain. "Una Prin- 
cesa de Marte", edited by M. Aguilar, Ma¬ 
drid 1947, is a "beautiful red leather vohme, 
size 5 ^ X 4-3/4, with 420 pages of thin 
paper and frontispiece. Also available is 
"Gods" and "Varlord", in one volume, and 
"Thuvia" and "Chessmen", in one volume, to 
match the above. This article primarily con¬ 
cerns Tarzan editions, but I mention these 
three books because of their interest to 
the Burroughs enthusiast. 

Gustavo Gili published about 12 Tarzan 
books in Barcelona, Spain around 1929. These 
had illustrations imprinted on the hardcov¬ 
ers "but no interiors. The best known Spanish 
editions are the Ediciones G. Gili, in hard 
covers, and the Editorial Tor'paper backs, 
both from Buenos Aires, South America. These 
Argentine editions ran into a great many 
titles, some of which were not written by 
Burrou^is. These latter used the Tarzan name 
and were the same type of story "but nothing 
like any of Burroughs’ books. librerias 
"Cultura", Santiago de Chile, have publish¬ 
ied 22 Tarzan titles in paper back editions. 
These are the first eleven Tarzans broken 
,up to make two books of each title. Editora 
Hacional, Sao Paulo, Brazil, printed about 
20 paper backed titles around 1947 with co¬ 
ver illustrations taken from the U.S. ed¬ 
itions. Several of these, like "Tarzan and 
the Golden Lion", run into two volumes. In 
addition to the above. Editorial Abril , 
Buenos Aires, published several "Big-Little- 
Books" during 1945-46. 

"Tarzan Apenes Konge" heads the new 
edition (1949-1951) of twelve volumes from 
Oslo, ITorway. This is a very nice set with 
gold stamping, hard covers, a color cover 
illustration and 4 or 5 interior drawings. 

As mentioned before, the Iron Curtain 
has limited collecting somewhat, but occa¬ 
sionally I still see an old 1922 Polish ed¬ 
ition in used book stores. They were hard 
cover books with about 15 very good illus¬ 
trations . 

"Tarzan Apinain Kuningas" is the first 
of about 15 titles from Finland that have 
ajqjeared since 1948. They are in hard covers 
with IHusixated Jackets and there are sev^ 


er- 1 Martian and other ERB stories to make 
this.-an, attractive sat^ 

The Danish editions,“of which there•'are 
about 29 volumes, are of recent publication 
and available at the present time. 

Several volumes are available from 
Greece, some of which contain two of our 
"books, with hard, illustrated, covers and 
many small interior drawings. Usually, where 
x>ur alphabet or similar is used, Tarzan is 
spelled Tarzan , but here we find it Tapzan 
because of the difference in our characters. 

Before the war the Chinese paper back 
editions were not unusual in this country. 
I believe there were ten titles with cover 
illustrations and about 130 pages. They of 
course read from back to front, and the 
Chinese characters make them most interest¬ 
ing. 

The Dutch editions from Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, are nice hard cover books "but 
unillustrated. 

Sweden issued hard cover editions from 
Stockholm around 1925, usually two books in 
one volume. About the same year we find 
paper back editions of "A Princess of Mars'! 
and "The Girl from Hollywood", which is a 
little surprising at that time. 

It is rather difficult to find true 
Tarzan books in Japan, "but there are some 
available. What you find in great quantit 3 P 
.are Tarzan books written by Japanese authors 
with little resemblance to ERB stories. 
They are interesting as they are comic type 
books, in boards, and therefore, at least 
partly understood. 

While there are a few items available 
from Canada, Mexico, and other countries, I 
believe the above illustrates my point that 
Tarzan is a World famous character. These 
foreign editions make a very interesting 
part of any Burroughs collection, and yet 
you seldom hear about them from collectors. 
By writing anywhere in the world and men¬ 
tioning Tarzan they know immediately what 
you are talking about. I know, for I have 
traded coffee for Tarzan books rrom Norway 
and postage stamps for them from Japan. 
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Prom Budapest comes word that the Hun¬ 
garian Government has banned 10,000 books 
written by foreign authors, and has confis¬ 
cated copies of them found in libraries and 
book stores. Compensation for all books 
seized is at the rate of 50/ a pound, gir- 
ing the dealers money with which to buy Go¬ 
vernment-approved Communist literature. 

The list of authors whose works are 
outlawed includes Louis Bromfield, A. J. 
Cronin, Edna Perber, Fannie Hurst, John P- 
.Marquand and P. G. Wodehouse. Books speci¬ 
fically banned are James Hilton’s "Lost 
Horizon," Richard Wright's "Native Son," 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs' Tarzan stories. 
The heavy hand of Hungarian censorship even 
falls on Dale Carnegie^s "How to Win Friends 
and Influence People," presumably because 
the Communist hierarchy does not want its 
subjects to form a friendship for any 
American. 

"Tahzan of the Apes" has been alloweu 
to return to Soviet cinemas after an absence 
of many years. The reviml had g. ^emiere 
(concluded on page 113) 






Por the first time in the screen history 
of Tarzan, a photographic iinit,- ihcluding, 
Lex Barker, went to Africa, the locale :of; 
rthe Tarzan series, and filmed scenes which 
tf,re incorpor ated into the finished film, 

TABZAB’S BERIL concerns gun-runners in 
Africa, trading their merchandise for prec-' 
&US jewels, and it takes the iniraitahle 
Tarzan to bring a halt to this illegal traf¬ 
fic. The new Jane is lovely Virginia Hous¬ 
ton, and such eye-filling beauty did not 
make the reviewer disappointed that she was 
to remain unkissed,as the Janes of previous 
films have been. 

Eadijeck, the leader of the gun-runners, 
is ably portrayed by George McCready with 
all his customary screen villiany, and his 
-two minions are Trask and Andrev/s, played 
by Douglas Powley and Glenn Anders. 

The picture opens with a ceremonial 
dance in the Ashuba village as Melmendi 
(portrayed by Dorothy Dandridge) is being 
crowned queen. To the village comes Bulam, 
chief of the war-loving Yorango, accompanied 
by warriors, v/ith an offer of marri^e to 
the queen, which she promptly rejects. 

Peters, the African commissioner, and 
an assistant by name of Connors, witness 
the rejection of Bulam, and they are pleased, 
for Bulam is not to be trusted. It is to 
his village that the gun-runners are bound. 
Peters and Connors come upon a disabled 
jeep in which they discover a couple of 
rifles. Tarzan and Cheeta appear, and the 
three men talk of the jungle drums and the 
message they were sending concerning the 
escape of Eadijeck.lt seems Tarzan and Jane 
had been responsible for Eadijeck being im¬ 
prisoned because of his part in slave—run- 
ningj and naturally it is to be expected 
the escaped prisoner would seek to harm the 
jungle lord and his mate. Cheeta is intrigued 
by Peters' watch which plays an important 
part in the picture. The chimpanzee steals 
a notebook from Peters . 

After leaving the tv'o white men, Tarzan 
returns to the tree-house where he joins 
Jane. It is then they learn Cheeta had 
stolen a notebook containing vital infor¬ 
mation. 

Meanwhile, Peters and Connors meet the 
gun-runners, and they are shot. Before 
reaching Bulam.'s domain, Eadijeck is in¬ 
strumental in nearly killing Andrews, and 
Trask regards him v/ith suspicion, feeling 
the leader would purposely do as much to 
him v/ere he given the chance. 

In the meantime, Tarzan, Jane, and Che- 
ta are on their v/ay to Eandini in a canoe., 
they stop at an inviting cove to fish and 
Bwim. The ubiquitous Cheeta discovers An¬ 
drews, who has been deserted, in,a critical 
conditior.Upon him they find Peters' watch. 


Tarzan suspects something serlow Itts Iten- 
pened to the commissioner. 

Eadijeck contacts Bulam, and while xhw 
are in conference, Tarzan binds the 
guard and is in the act of throv/ing the rim 
fles into the river above Eohono Palls^.yjMB 
Eadijeck and Bulam's v/arriors attacSi^. 
In the furious battle Tarzan escapes 
dives into the river. As he fights tha 
strong current a large floating tree sweeps 
him over the falls and he is moored in shal¬ 
low water helplessly pinioned beneath tha 
tree. - 



Trask is displeased v/ith his .division 
of the jewels, and in the night Eadijeoi', 
.shoots him. The natives have deserted, so 
the leader of the gun-runners is alone. 

Cheeta rescues Tarzan from his plight 
by summoning an elephant to lift the tree' 
from tlie jungle lord. The two then backtrack 
the trail and coming to the Ashuba village 
learn that it is now in the possession of 
:Bulam and his v.'arriors . Tarzan rescues the 
imprisoned queen, then releases her warriors 
of their bonds. After waiting for Bulam and 
his followers to become almost ' helpless 
from^ their drinking, Tarzan leads the in¬ 
ferior Ashuba v/arriors to battle v/ith their 
numerical superior enemy. Much action en¬ 
sues, and it is natural that Tarzan and 
Bulam must fight to the death v/ith Tarzan 
emerging the victor. Melmendi, the queen, 
begs Tarzan remain with them, but the jungle 
lord must be on his way—he now seeks Eadi¬ 
jeck, and he has a sneakin:: suspicion where 
he is to be found, 

Meam.'hile, Jene has returned to the 
tree-house, and there Eadijeck comes and 
compels her to promise to lead him out of 
the country. It is then Tarzan makes a time¬ 
ly appearance. Cne must see the motion pic¬ 
ture to appreciate the agility v/ith which 
Tarzan moves to send Eadijeck tb his' death 
and assure the future peace of the jungle, 
dwellers. 

Once again Lex Barker gives an excellent 
portrayal as the jungle lord. 
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The opening scenes of the film shows 
the disposal of Olirer Greystoke, a cousin 
of John Greystoke, known as Tarzan of the 
Apes. This foul deed is perpetrated hy 
RokoT, played hy Charles Korvin. He is an 
enemy agent on safari searching for diamonds 
with which to help his country's finances. 
Edwards, (Patric Knowles,) a weak-willed 
Englishman and companion to RokoT, is in¬ 
formed he shall impersonate Greystoke. His 
protests are futile. 

lieanwhile, Tarzan is wandering through 
the Jungle, and comes upon a party of 
natives who are using small hoys as decoys 
for crocodiles. One of the hoys is white; 
his naine is Joey. This part is played hy 
Tommy Carlton. When Joey's life-line is 
snagged upon an exposed limh of a tree and 
his life is in danger, Tarzan dives into 
the river and gives battle .to Gimla, the 
crocodile. Questioning Joey, Tarzan learns 
his parents are dead. The jungle lord adopts 
t.he hoy, and on the return to the tree-house 
teaches him how to outstare savage heasts. 
Thus they return unharmed to he greeted hy 
Jane, played hy lovely Dorothy Hart. Then 
'•^arzan introduces Joey to Cheta, the friend¬ 
ly chimpanzee. 

The safari which Rokov is leading 
reaches Tarzan's jungle, and near exhaustion, 
the jungle dwellers take them in and tend 
to their needs. Rokov is something of a 
magician and delights Joey. Tarzan is not 
impressed. Edwards is introduced as Tarzarfs 
cousin, and he displays papers, a passport, 
and a diary of Tarzan's parents, also a map, 
showing the location of diamonds. Edwards 
tells ^arzan England is hadly in need of 
the diamonds to holster her faltering 
financial condition. Jane hegs Tarzan to 
assist Edwards and Rokov in their search. 
The jungle lord enlists the aid of the Goras 
to guide the safari. The heat of the jungle 
weakens Edwards. There is a heavy case that 
belongs to Rokov that is carried on the 
trip, and there is something mysterious 
about it. A herd of hippos is encountered 
and Rokov shoots at them, causing panic, 
with the result the hippos attack the 
safari. Only for Tarzan there would have 
been disaster. The jungle lord warns Rokov 
and relieves him of his rifle. 

Reaching a river, rafts are construc¬ 
ted and the party is ready to cross. Rokov 
recovers his rifle, and as the waters ripple 
with CT-ncod-iles. Rokov again shoots. One 
t^ rafts is overturned, a native loses his 
life, hut all white members are spared. Once 
^gain Tarzan speaks harshly to Rokov, and 

safari organized again, resumes its 
trek. Over an almost impregnable mountain 
they pick their way and then beyond 
nere is a desert to he crossed. All are 


suffering from thirst when Tarzaiv finds 
water in the hush land of the Wazuri. An 
attack hy cannibals follows, hut the Vazuri 
come to the rescue. The Wazuri mistrust 
Rokov and Edwards. Tarzan explains to them 
that he and his parents lived with them 
when he was a hoy. One of the elders 
recognizes Tarzan as the son of the Grey- 
stokes, and he greets the jungle lord. The 
elder Vazuri gives Tarzan a Bible that had 
belonged to his father and mother. Tarzan 
leaves his companions to he presented to 
the Chief of the Wazuri. Meanwhile, the evil 
Rokov is making plans. With Edwards, he 
sneaks into the temple and finds the 
diamonds. A guard discovers them, hut Rokov 
kills him. Later, when the temple guard is 
found, Jane and Joey are placed under 
guard. 

A message goes through to the tribe's 
Elders about the stolen diamonds and Tarzan 
vows to recover them. 

Meanwhile, Jane, having discovered 
Rokov is a foreign agent, instructs Joey 
how to escape, and when finding Tarzan, 
tell him about Rokov. The hoy escapes into 
the jungle and has many narrow escapes witi 
heasts and a mighty python. 



Rokov and Edwards, are escaping^ with 
the diamonds and the radio transmitter. 
,When Edwards falters, Rokov hurls him over 
■a ledge into a lion pit. Presently Tarzan 
comes upon the scene and rokov hails him, 
telling him how Edwards had fallen into the 
lion pit. When the ape-man seeks to rescue 
Edwards, Rokov fires at him with his pistol.. 
The agile Tarzan manages to escape the hail 
of bullets, hut becomes lodged upon a narrow 
shelf where falling stones pin him help¬ 
lessly. It is Joey who comes to Tarzan's 
rescue and enlightens the jungle lord of 
the true Rokov. The hoy frees Tarzan. In 
rage the ape-man seeks the evil Rokov and 
comes upon him radioing his confederates in 
a plane. The death struggle is brief, for 
the enraged Tarzan hurls Rokov into the 
lion pit. 

Returning to the village, Tarzan is 
timely in sparing Jane who has been ordained 
to death. The diamonds are restored to the 
temple, and once again all is well. 

The enemy plane crashes against a 
mountain peak, and thus the plans of a 
foreign country are foiled. 

Once again Lex Barker, as Tarzan, is 
inimitable as he swings through the trees 
and takes part in opposing the schemes 4}f 
villains and brings about their ultimate end. 
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Reviewed ty Maurice B. Gardner 

The 19^3 Tarzan picture is, in the 
estimation of this reviewer, as good as any 
of the previous ones. 

The picture opens with Tarzan riding 
upon an elephant—the part of the jungle 
lord being played by Lex Barker. 

The scene then shifts to Vargo and 
Lavar, played by Raymond Burr and Michael 
Granger—they are elephant hunters, working 
for Lyra and Pidel, played by Monique Van 
Vooren and Tom Conway. Vargo and Lavar plot 
to make a raid upon a herd-of elephants and 
share the profits with no one else. Their 
present raid was a small one and with in¬ 
ferior natives as carriers they return to 
Dagar where Lyra and Pidel entertain Vargo. 
Vargo tells Lyra if they must continue 
hunting elephants they must have stronger 
carriers, and he mentions the Lsrtoko tribe. 

Tarzan returns to the tree house to fine 
Jane, played be Joyce MacKenzie, sleeping. 
He awakens her, and tells her to prepare 
breakfast. The ostrich eggs are consumad, so 
Cheeta is dispatched to find some. The 
chimpanzee encounters a little difficulty 
as the ostrich sees her and gives chase, but 
Cheeta does manage to obtain one. Meanwhile, 
Jane has decided to return to bed and sleep 
.some more, but Tarzan sweeps her into his 
arms and carries her outside and drops her 
into a pool. He dives after her and they 
enjoy a swim. Later, returning to the tree 
house, Cheeta arrives with the single egg. 

Meanwhile, the ivory hunters raid the 
Lytoko village and force the warriors to 
return with them to Dagar. The Lytoko women 
come to the jungle lord's house and in tears 
tells what has happened. Tarzan and Cheeta 
are off to the rescue. While a dancing girl 
is entertaining the guards, Tarzan over¬ 
powers two of them, leaving Cheeta with a 
rifle to watch them. He drops many rifles 
into a well, then releases the Lytoko 
warriors. They are discovered in their 
flight, but escape. At a celebration in the 
Lytoko village, M'Tara, the chief, presents 
Tarzan with an amulet which he tells him is 
for good luck. The'ape-man in turn presents 
it to Jane. 

The ivory hunters recapture the Lytokc 
warriors, and when Tarzan seeks to rescue 
them, he is compelled to fight Selim, a 
■giant, and overcomes him, then escapes 
again. Lyra and Ridel decide only by taking 
Jane captive can they force Tarzan. .to do as 
they wish. With a couple of merc-Ridel goes 
to the tree house, and in the attempted 
capture, a lamp is overturned and fire 
breaks out. Jane loses the amulet, but 
manages to escape by a burning vine which 
breaks, and she falls to the ground-. She 
reaches a water hole, and falling in, is 
menaced by an alligator and a boa constric¬ 
tor. But she evades them, and crawling out 
of the water hole, collapses. A friendly 
elephant comes along and gentlv picks her 


up and bears her to the uytojco village, in 
a delirium she relives her recent terrors, 
but the chanting of a witch-doctor and the 
beating of a tom-tom arouses her to the 
present. 

Tarzan returns, to the burnt tree-house 
with Cheeta. The chimpanzee finds the amulet 
Jane has lost, and the jungle lord believes 
his mate to be dead. In mute despair he is 
captured by the ivory hunters, and Vargo 
does not spare the whip. Tarzan is bound 
along with the Lytoko natives, and because 
of the supposed death of Jane he does not 
seem to care whether he lives. Vargo con¬ 
stantly threatens the ape-man to no avail. 

Meanwhile, Jane has recovered and she 
sets out for Dagar. She is captured by Lyra's 
men. Ridel had overheard Vargo and Lavar 
plotting to take the profits from a great 
herd of elephants they had been tracking, 
and he has returned to Dagar to inform Lyra 
of this. Together, with Jane, and some 
guards they set out in the direction of the 
huge stockade that has been built..Ihey 
reach there, in time to see Vargo applying 
the whip to Tarzan. Lyra orders Vargo 'bound. 
She then tells Tarzan that Jane is alive. 
The jungle lord is permitted to see her. Ha 
promises to lure the herd of elephants into 
the stockade in order to save Jane. Ridel 
goes hunting, and a wild bull .charges him. 
He shoots at the pachyderm, and the herd 
stampedes. - Tarzan*s call rings out, luring 
the elephants to the stockade, but as the 
mighty herd bursts into view, the jungle lord 
orders the Lytoko warriors to close the 
stockade gates and they seek shelter there¬ 
in. The raging herd has been turned on Tar¬ 
zan 's enemies. Vargo breaks loose and meet¬ 
ing Lyra, shoots her. He then steps into 
the path of thundering elephants and is 
crushed to death. Tarzan, meanwhile, rescues 
Jane, and with Cheeta in a shallow cave they 
watch the destruction of the huts. And with 
this mad rush of trumpeting elephants the. 
picture comes to an end with Cheeta glee¬ 
fully watching the havoc that is being 
wrought. 

This reviewer disagrees with the re¬ 
viewer of Variety who states this is the 
slowest of all the Tarzan films. 



Tarzan 

■fay Ted McTnerney 

wnen I reached Lob Angeles the other A. 
M., I waB mad at the world in general, and 
TVA in particular. They had separated me 
from my luggage somehow, and I was stranded 
at the International Airport with the clothes 
I had slept in all night, a partially de¬ 
pleted pack of Luckies and a thinning wal¬ 
let. Calling Mary MacLaren, star of silent 
pictures on the old Universal lot, it was 
good to hear my friend’s throaty contralto 
over the wire as she said; "Forget it. 
You're hungry. Get in a oat and ccme on out. 
By the time you get here, I.'11 have Break¬ 
fast ready—with plenty of Black coffee." 

I arrived at Mary's Beautiful home on 
Manhattan Place, in Hollywood, an hour later, 
fit to be tied and hungry. I rang the front 
doorbell, and in no time at all the mistress 
of this lovely house opened the door, and 
greeted me warmly. Even though Mary was a 
star long before many of the present day 
celebrities of the celluloid were born, she 
is only fifty-four, and looks less than for¬ 
ty. Her once blond hair is grey now, and she 
is a little heavier, but there is still that 
warm look of sincere girlhood in her bright 
blue eyes, and her dainty smile lights up a 
face that is pleasant to behold. 

"Vhat are you doing in Holl 3 n»rood, this 
time?" she asked as we sat down to the warm 
breakfast set out on her well appointed 
table. 

"I'm going to do some feature stuff on 
anyone or anything I can find. I believe 
jpeople would be interested in an article on 
'Gordon Scott, Sol Lesser’s new 'Tarzan', 
and I'm out to get it," I answered with more 
confidence than I felt. 

j "It's almost daylight, khy don't you get 
some sleep, and we'll talk later, "Mary said. 

' She led me to her guest room on the 
second floor, and after a refreshing shower, 

I settled down to sleep between snowy sheets 
in a bed fit for a king. 

Five hours later, I awoke, dazed for 
the moment. Slowly, I realized where I was, 
and went to the window and raised the Ven¬ 
etian blind. To my pleasurable surprise, I 
found my luggage was in the room, and un¬ 
packed. Mary had taken my baggage checks, 
gone to the Airport, got the bags, and all’ 
I needed to do now was to dress, and join 
her at a tastefully spread luncheon in her 
large dining room just off the rear patio 
of the house. 

"I wanx to ce;ll RKO-Pathe, as soon as I 
can," I told Mary. 

"You can use the phone in the library 
while I clear things away." 

I called Hank Fine, Publicity Chief for 
Producer Sol Lesser. He was more than cour¬ 
tesy, he was downright friendly when'I ex¬ 
plained who I was, and what I was up to. 

"It just happens Gordon's going to be 
out here today for lunch with Mr. Lesser and 
myself. Why don't you and Miss MacLaren join 
us?" 

1 was overjoyed—so much so that I 


didn't have the neart to tell him we had 
just eaten. 

"Of course, if you're sure we won't be 
intruding." 

"Nothing like it. We'll wait for you in 
my office. Make it as soon as you can." 

I hung up, and rushed to Mary, telling 
her what I'd let us in for. She fell in with 
the scheme of things like the good trouper 
she is. 

"I Wc nt to powder my nose. You get ready 
and wait for me on the front porch. I'll 
drive us out. It's been a long time since 
I've been to Culver City, and it'll be fun 
visiting the old lot again." 

A little later I stepped into Mary's 
Cadillac convertible, and we drove over to 
the RKO-Pathe studio in Culver City- 

Naturally, the receptionist stopped us. 
She phoned Mr. Fine, and he came out and got 
us. There is a warmth about this man that 
is friendly and reassuring. 

In his office, he said, "Sit down. Gor¬ 
don hasn't arrived yet, but he did phone. 
He's taking a voice lesson this morning and 
is working hard to perfect the 'Tarzan' call 
before we begin actual shooting." 

"Then, he will do the 'call' himself 
rather than some weird, dubbed in sound, as 
has been done in other 'Tarzan' pictures," I 
asked. 

"Yes, yes, indeed. Also, he'll use no 
doubles or stunt men. You, see, with his Army 
training, as drill -and judo instructor. 
Military Police Sergeant and his life-guard 
experience,’ he is well able to perform the 
many hazardous feats 'Tarzan' is called up¬ 
on to do before he finally rids the jungle 
of the villians who menanoe the wild animal 
life in his district." 

"Gan you give me a brief run-down of 
the plot without divulging anything you hold 
sacred?" I asked hopefully. 

Mr. Fine laughed outright."I'll be glad 
to. The name of our picture is "Tarzan's 
Hidden Jungle", and the locale is East Af¬ 
rica. Tarzan is grown and protects- animals 
from hunters who are slaughtering them wild¬ 
ly for hides and fats. He saves a uniteo 
Nations' doctor, who, with his daughter, are 
studying jungle diseases. They get mixed uj 
and captured and are about to be sacrificed 
by a village of animal worshippers wher 
Tarzan steps in. There is only a hint of a 
romance between Tarzan and’ this girl. Aftei 
many adventures, the villians are finally 
routed, the UN Doctor and his daughter con¬ 
tinue their research, and Tarzan returns to 
his jungle. Of course there will be plot 
changes and different thrill sequences in¬ 
cluding plenty of footage for our old friend, 
"Cheeta", the Chimp, but in the main, that's 
the general idea of our story." 

"Sounds mighty good. Is it one of the 
Burroughs stories, or an original?" 

"It's an original screen-play by Frank 
Gruber, using the Burroughs' characters, of 
course. Hal Schuster is our director, and 
the picture v;ill run at least ninety minutes. 
The African footage was actually filmed in 
hitherto unphotographed portions .of the Dark 
Continent and no stock shots of jUngles, 
■animals and-so on will be used." 

Therd was a pause in' our conversation. 

I was sitting with my back to -thd.door;’Mr. 
Fine was at his desk in front of me, and 
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^ry was seated to my left, feeing the door'. 
I glanced her way. Her "blue eyes were wide 
with amazement, her mouth was open in 
astonishment, and her general expression was 
one of inhibited pleasure frustrated at the 
onset by good taste and natural poise. I 
turned my head, searching for who or what 
had disturbed' the lady. 

In the doorway stood a bronzed giant—by 
name, Gordon Scott. He stands over six feet, 
three inches, and weighs about 212 pounds. 
His eyes are brown and they don't just spar¬ 
kle—they are alive and alert at all times. 
His hair is thick and heavy, and Mary says 
it's a sun-burned brown in color. The man's 
fohehead is high, slightly receding at the 
hair line, and his chin is strong and there 
is a hint of a dimple at its base. Taken as 
a whole, Gordon's face is not handsome in a 
pretty sort of way, but leaves an indelible 
impression of strength of character and a 
will to complete and succeed in anything he 
sets his mind to. 

"Come in, Gordon," Mr. Pine invited. 

Gordon Scott was pleasantly nervous in 
my first chat with him. He sat there in Hank. 
Fine's office at EKO-Pathe chatting with 
Mary MacLaren and myself. After the pre¬ 
liminary introductions were over, the four 
of us settled down as though we were old 
friends that had suddenly and unexpectedly 
met. 

He was born August 3, 1927 at Portland, 
Oregon: attended grade and Grant High School 
there. He entered Oregon University at the 
age of 18, but left it after completing one 
term in physical education to enter the Army 
at Pt. Lewis, Washington, in the Infantry. 
'That was September 18,1944. For the next 16 
months, Scott was at Gamp Roberts, 'San 
Miguel, California with the 81st Training 
Battalion. In short order he rose to ser¬ 
geant. He specialized in tea.ching close 
order drill, the use of the rifle, bayonet 
and pistol, judo, and hand to hand combat. 
From Gamp Roberts, Gordon was transferred 
to the Oakland Army Base. Here, he became a 
member of the Military Police Battalion,' 
whose job was transporting dangerous pris¬ 
oners. Gordon was honorably discharged on 
February 22, 1947. 

For a year he worked as ax man v/ith the 
Oak Knoll Navy Hospital Fire Department. 
Scott had previous experience as a fire 
fighter. At the age of 16, and big for his 
age, he had talked himself into a summer job 
with the -Portland, Oregon fire department 
as a hook and ladder man. 

In 1950, Gordon went to Eastern,Oregon, 
where his oldest brother, Jim, owns and op¬ 
erates a working cattle ranch. Two years 
later, after a s.tretch of cowboying, Scott 
went to work for the Minneapolis-Moline 
farm implement company's division in Port¬ 
land. It was while working for these people 
that Scott went on vacation to Las Vegas, a 
"resort he had once visited while waiting 
the transfer of a military prisoner. The 
Hotel Sahara management watching him work 
out in the pool, offered him a job as Life 
guard, making the offer so lucrative he 
could not afford to turn it down. 

It was while he was a life guard at the 
Hotel Sahara that Scott was spotted by 
Hollywood actor's agents Ed and /alter May¬ 
ers, brothers. They brought him to the at¬ 


tention of film producer Sol Lesser. A teat 
for the Tarzan' role followed. Gordon Scott 
was chosen to play the internationally fam¬ 
ous ape-man over 200 others. He was the only 
one who had never been before a camera other 
than for a newsreel shot taken at the Saha¬ 
ra pool with Eleanor Holm, Olympic swim 
champion, who strangely enough herself had 
appeared in a Tarzan picture in 1938 in the 
role of "Jane". 

The morning of my interview, Gordon was 
tastefully dressed in a deep, navy blue 
sport shirt, open at the throat, gr^ 
slacks, pink and black socks and black loaf¬ 
ers. His big hands, not narticularly artis¬ 



tic, are well formed, and they look like 
they are used to hard work. Gordon's nice 
smile reveals strong, even teeth, and his 
physique is well developed, but is definite¬ 
ly not musclebound. He talks well in a na¬ 
tural manner and attempts no four-flushing 
pretense at profound remarks. This natural¬ 
ness of manner, this charm of youth, so¬ 
phisticated, but unspoiled, was refreshing 
to both the- ear and the eye . 

"Have you ever been heroic?" I asked 
this modest young man on the verge of fame 
and fortune. 

He hesitated. "Not that I know of," he 
finally answered. 

Hank Fine laughed out loud. "What do 
you mean; 'riot that I know of? In the time 
he spent as a life guard, he saved 75 lives 
—31 of them in a four months period at Sea¬ 
side, Oregon, where the beach is especially 
treacherous with undercurrents and hidden 
rock formations." 

'Tarzan' grinned. "So.what?" he asked. 

"Do you smoke, Gordon?" Mary asked. 

I knew what was coming. Mary has a de- 
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finite photia against smoking, and oosst- 
fully brags about being the direct cause of 
59 persons forsaking the vjeed . 

"No—not that I've got anything against 
smoking or smokers--but I knew it would cut 
down my wind, and if there's one thing a 
life guard needs, it's wind and good breath¬ 
ing ." 

Thereupon, Mary MacLaren established a 
definite en rapport with the ape-man, which 
indicated to me that Gordan has a warm af¬ 
fection Bomev;here for and older woman—no 
doubt, a mother or an elder sister—and a 
respect for older people in general. He is 
the youngest in a family of nine—four bro¬ 
thers and four sisters being older than he. 
There was none of the cooky, over-confident 
impudence of the smart-aleck one would al¬ 
most expect from a young man on the verge, 
of stardom in his initial effort. 

Hank's phone rang. "Yes, Mr. Lesser, I 
understand. Ve'll see you in the uommissary, 
then, a little later." 

Hank turned to us and said: "Mr. Les¬ 
ser is deep in a production conference and 
says for us not to wait for him—but he'll 
join us later in the .commissary—so we might 
as well go on over." 

As one, the four of us rose—Gordon 
helping Mary with her chair. As we left 
Hank's office, I noticed he was by her side. 
Timidly, she took his arm. 

."Do you dance, Gordon?" I heard her asl 

him. 

"I've never had any lessons, if that’s 
what you mean, I'm crazy about the rhumba, 
though, '•‘■here's so^mething about that oalij)- 
so rhythm that sends me. Even if I'm hot 
dancing, I can't sit still when I hear a 
rhumba," 

"That's one on me. I'm afraid my dancing 
is restricted more or less to three quarter 
time, even though I used to tango quite 
well with Rudolph Valentino. I'll bet you'd 
manage though, regardless of tempo." 

Mary was buzzing like a Geiger counter 
in a mine field. 

"This is it," Hank said. 

Ve stepped into a modern if modest, ' 
restaurant. The pretty waitress smiled im¬ 
partially at all of us as she motioned for 
us to sit down at a far table. Gordon help¬ 
ed Mary with her chair again, and I maneu- 
verd to get the one facing the door so that 
I could rubber-neck around--and was I re¬ 
warded'. 

At one table was John Vajrne—the 'Duke' 
in the flesh.Charles Laughton and Edward G. 
Ro.binson were seated at another table. Off 
in a corner quietly attending to his own 
business, Joel McCrea nibbled on a steak. 

Hank asked me about Washington, politi¬ 
cal trends and The Pentagon. He had been 
with Military Intelligence during V/orld War 
II, and' if J remem'ber correctly, he still 
holds a reserve commission as a Major. Ve 
found endless things in common to talk 
about. All the while, Gordon and Mary kept 
up a steady stream of" conversation, now and 
then, I caught bite of it—such as; 

MARY; Gordon, do you like the Opera? 

GORDON; Well, I've never really seen or 
heard one. But I've got the complete re¬ 
cording of "Carmen"—that is, "Carmen Jones". 

Hank Pine smiled. 

Mary; Do you like to read? 


GORDON: You bet I Especially, historical 
novels. I've read "The Robe" five times. 

I could understand this—for in my 
youth, I had read General Lew Wallace's, 
"Ben-Hur", three or four times and had en¬ 
joyed it more with each reading. 

About half way through our lunch, Mr. 
Lesser and his party came into the commis¬ 
sary. They went to a reserved table and sat 
down. As soon as he spotted us, he came 
over. Hank introduced its. 

"I'm sorry i got tied up and can't join 
you—I Jcnow you will understand. If there 
is anything I can do to help, 'be sure €ind 
let me know." He shook my hand and rejoined 
his friends. 

Producer Sol Lesser is a quite, di^i— 
fied man who was very busy that morning, 
but he was not too busy in the midst of his 
production conference at this time to ex¬ 
tend the courtesy of his organization to 
us. There is an air of genuine friendliness 
about him that one seldom finds in studio 
high places. 

My antenna in the form of my good ear 
caught Mary and Gordon's wave length again. 
MARY: Do you have a girl or a romance? 
GORDON; No. Of course I have girl friends, 
but no one in particular. I have been too 
busy and will be for some time to come. 
MARY; What kind of girls do you like? 
GORDON: Blonds, brunettes and red-heads. 

I laughed noisily, which broke up the 
private conversation between the ' erstwhile 
heroine of "Shoes" and Gordon. 

"What lucky girl is going to play the 
daughter of the United Nations' Doctor, Mr. 
Pine?" Mary asked our host. 

"Ve haven't selected her as yet." 

Mary's eyes brightened preternaturally. 
As though her life depended upon it, she 
began to talk. 

"They perform miracles with make-up 
these days, and I could have my face lifted 
and loose fifty pounds in a week and dye my 
hair—and, well, anything—if you think I'd 
have a chance to be Gordon's leading ladyl" 

Mary winked at Hank and me. Por a ghast¬ 
ly minute, Gordon thought she was serious, 
and he turned appealing eyes to Hank. Then, 
he caught on, and grinned sheepishly. 

Mary and I bid the Ape-man good-by, as 
he joined Mr. Lesser at the conference 
table. Hank showed us to Mary's car and we 
thaidced him the best v;e ,could for his hos¬ 
pitality. 

Our whole visit had lasted a little 
more than an hour. Yet, I felt we were 
leaving old friends. I'm sure Gordon will 
be a success, for he is Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs' character in every sense of the 
word. He gives the impression of great phy¬ 
sical strength, a kindness of mind for 
people—and a gentleness for children and 
animals. He not only looks like 'Tarzan', 
but I believe he thinks and reacts like the 
Ape-man would, were his honor, his integrity 
or his manhood challenged. He can't fail— 
for he has everything, plus loyal , backing 
in Mr. Lesser and Mr. Pine, and the entire 
RKO-Pathe organization. 

Good Luck, 'Tarzan', Gordon Scottl 



^ORDOhl SCOTT 

VEIA^MUES^PETtR VAN EYCK 

A 1955 Sol Lesser Production with screen 
play hy Vftn. Lively, and featuring the newest 
. screen Tarzan, Gordon Scott. 

The opening scenes show Tarzan swimming 
in a Jungle stream while Cheta is chatter¬ 
ing and cavorting on the hank. Swimming a- 
shore, the jungle lord and Cheta climb a tree 
and bask in the sunshine. Distant gunshots 
are heard and the pair go to investigate. 

Berger and DeGroot, played by Jack Elam 
and Ghas. Predericks, have come to Tarzan's 
Jungle for the purpose of collecting animal 
hides, fats, and ivory for an unscrupulous 
dealer in Narobi. Tarzan comes upon four 
native hunters and disarms them, breaking 
their spears, and sends them back to camp 
in humiliation. The poachers instruct Beeves, 
another hunter, to try his luck at bagging 
game, and he wounds a baby elephant. Secu- 
loo natives in hideous headdress take him 
captive. Cheta daringly approaches and re¬ 
lieves Reeves of his pocket watch. This he 
drapes about his. own neck. 

Later Tarzan comes upon the wounded el¬ 
ephant and treats the wound with a Jungle 
medicine. With vengeance in mind he sets out 
to track down the hunter. Encountering Ber¬ 
ger and DeGroot he extracts, from the lat¬ 
ter, information that a doctor from the UH 
has set up camp not far distant. The Jungle 
lord disarms the two men and sends them back 
to their camp. Tarzan then leads the wound¬ 
ed elephant toward the doctor's camp, Cheta 
accompanying. 

In another part of the Jungle, Dr. Gel- 
liers (Peter Van Eyck) and his lovely nurse. 

Hardy (Vera Miles), are trying to stop, 
the internal bleeding of a native camp boy.' 
There are a niunber of caged animals about 
the camp which the doctor uses for his stu¬ 
dies, Jill Hardy takes a swim, and it is 
thusly that Tarzan first makes her acquain¬ 
tance, somewhat embarrassing the girl. 

At the doctor's camp, Cheta finds a fe- 
^le chimpanzee, and they become fast friends; 
from the beginning. Dr. Celliers observes! 
Tarzan inspecting the animal cages and ap¬ 
proaches him, protestingly, as the apeman is 
about to release the animals. Later, while 
extracting the bullet from the wounded ele¬ 
phant, the doctor wonders why the elephant 
does not bleed internally. Tarzan tells of 
the Jungle medicine he has knowledge of and 
the doctor begs him to fetch some for his 
patient. Tarzan departs, leaving Cheta with 
ills amour. 

and DeGroot, knov/ing the doctor 
IS friendly with the Seculoo natives, decide 
to visit him under’ the pretext of being 
photographers, and hope he will permit them 
to accompany him when he goes to visit the 
Seculoo village. With their native gunbear- 
er they travel in a Jeep to the doctor's canp 
site. Enroute, they observe that the'Wild 
animals have deserted the immediate vicin- 
+ v sanctuary of Seculoo land where 
the natives revere them. Prompted by Jill 
Hardy Dr. Celliers permits the. two pseudo 


photographers to accompany nim. After Ber¬ 
ger, DeGroot and the doctor are gone, the 
gunbearer recognizes the wounded elephant, 
and starts beating him. Jill, with the help 
of a native boy, makes the animal beater de¬ 
sist. Prom him Jill learns the duplicity of 
Berger and DeGroot, Pearful for the doctor's 
safety, she leaves in a stationwagon. 

Meanwhile, Tarzan returns with the Jun¬ 
gle medicine, and learning of the events,he 
goes in pursuit. 

Jill's automobile stalls in the Jungle, 
and she proceeds on foot. Pear and terror 
gripping her,she sprawls into quicksand, and 
to add to her horror, a python is crawling 
along the branches of a tree toward her. As 
she waits, helplessly, for death to clalmher, 
a vine is tossed from above, and looking up 
she sees Tarzan in a tree. He rescues .^11 
and carries her to the bank of a slow-moving 
stream where he bathes and revives her. 

Dr. Celliers reaches the Seculoo vil¬ 
lage and is hostilely greeted by the witch¬ 
doctor; but the chief makes an appearance 
and trouble is diverted. 

Berger and Degroot are detennined to 
drive the wild animals out of Socuioo land. 
Removing the muffler from the Jeep they 
race the motor, frightening the animals. 

learning of this, the chief and his 
people feel Dr. Celliers has betrayed their 
confidence. He is condemned to die in the 
lion pit. Tarzan and Jill arrive at thq 
■pillage. Jill Is taken prisoner, but the 
Jungle lord manages to escape. 

At the moment Dr. Celliers and Jill are 
thrown into the lion pit, Tarzan leaps t« 
their rescue. Armed with a spear he shouts 
at the lions and bluffs them into retreat-, 
ing. Once out of the pit, Tarzan voices his 
weird cry, and recognizing it, the fleeing 
animals return to Seculoo land. The chief 
and his people realize Tarzan, Dr. Celliers., 
and Jill Hardy have not betrayed them. 

arger and Degroot are trampled to death 
by the elephants returning to the Seculoo 
sanctuary. 

With peace again restored in the Jungle, 
Tarzan grasps a vine and goes swinging 
bhrough the tree tops uttering his victory 
3ry. 

The concluding scene reveals Cheta and 
his amour are very much in love. 









firuoe Bennett has been appearing regu¬ 
larly on TarloiiB TV prograasf Including the 
Loretta Young show, Solenoe-Tiotlon Theatre 
and Pord Theatre. He also appeared as l^uan- 
trlU In qXlABIRILL ABB HIS RAIDKRS on Tales 
of the Century. Hie HAHE OP THE VTUKOBSS 
serial and old aoTiee are also popular on 
TV. He hae Just ooaQ)leted a TV serlee enti¬ 
tled THE lAlKlBO PICTURE LETTER. Hie lateet 
■oris is THE ABVKHTUBES OP BUmSL BOOIB* 
vhioh he may also do. ae a TV series. 


E^o Lincoln, the original Tarzan, can 
be seen in Republic 'b "Belle La Grand," RKOfe 
“The Good Bad Han^' and Paramount'e “Garrio? 
Lincoln, considered a film-historian, was 
a guest columnist for Lowell E. Redeling s 
in the Hollywood Citizen-Hews and appeared 
on tbe "You Aslcdd Por It" TV program. Film 
clips from Elmo’s 1918 version of TARZAB OP 
THE APES were shown with what was probably 
the foimer jungle star's last professional 
appearance. 


Enid Markey, the original Jane of the 
Tarzan films, has been appearing frequently 
on television. She hae starred in "Buy Me 
Blue Ribbons" and "Up Above the World So 
Hi^", both for TV Playhouse, and "The Rose 
Garden" for TV Theatre- She has also had 
leading roles in several hit plays the past 
few years, "Mrs. McThing," "Mrs. Patterson," 
and "The Southwest Comer". The latter play 
was seen on television's Kraft Theatre with 
the original Broadway oast. 


Hal Poster, top-ranking "pro" amoi» 
adventure strip artists and creator of King 
Features PRIKCE VALIAHT, presented Ted Madk 
-with an original Val drawing when guedt 
visitor on the HBC-TV Original Amatuer Hour 
program. More recently, Foster was the sub¬ 
ject for THIS IS TOUR LIFE television show. 
20th Century-Pox's film version of PRINCE 
VALIAHT has been filmed on a lavash scale 
in Technicolor and Cinemascope with an all- 
star cast. It's proved so successful that 
a sequel will be made called VALIAHT AND 
ALETA. Poster did the TARZAN newspaper 
strip for several years and was awarded the 
"Silver Lady" statuette as the outstanding 
cartoonist of 1952. 


Lex Barker's chums say 
he wishes he'd never quit 
the Tarzan pictures-. Lex 
has a contract with Uni¬ 
versal for a series of 
technicolor action films. 
The first of.these, lELLOW 
MOUNTAIN, was released re¬ 
cently. Lex has been dic¬ 
kering for the rights to 
film Edgar Rice Burroughs' 
THE OUTIAV OP TORN. It is 
about time someone made 
movies of ERB's non-Tarzan 
stories. Burt Lancaster as 
THE MUCKER????? 


The attempts to film the life story of 
Johnny Weissmuller hit a snag when rela¬ 
tives of the late Lupe Velez cautioned pro¬ 
ducers Pine and Thomas they would be unable 
to .depict Lupe -in the film without official 
family approval. There are more than twenty 
persons related to the fiery actress, who 
took her own life after a tragic love af¬ 
fair that followed her divorce from Johnny. 



LEX BARKER 


Jon Hall has made the complete cycle 
from jungle films to leading man and back 
to jungle films. He started as ERB's "Lion 
Man'.' and co-star for Dorothy Lamour and her 
sarong. 

"Now that I'm playing Ramar on TV," he 
said, "I ms.ke more money in six months than 
I did when I was starring in movies." 


Each week brings scores of inquiries 
to CBS Radio as -to the identity of the deep- 
voiced actor who plays "Tarzan." In order 
to preserve the drama's illusion and to 
protect the home life of the actor, no in¬ 
formation is released about his identity or 
whereabouts. BB readers know him to be La- 
monr Johnson, who can also be heard on 
several other radio dramas. He"has appeared 
in films RETREAT, H]&L'. and THE HUl-IAN JUN¬ 
GLE. At present he is directing for NBG-TV. 


.An issue of Avon's STRANGE WRLDS had a 
etory in which alien creatures were shown 
speaking ERB’s Amtorian. If a fan bothered 
to translate the script appearing in the 
balloons above the characters heads he could 
more readily understand the severe censor- 
Bhip the "comics" have suffered. Wowl 


Palisades (N. J.) Park pulled another 
strong drav;ing card out of the talent pack 
when Buster Crabbe, former aquatic star 
and lately a TV cowboy name, was engaged 
to teach calisthenics and swimming at the 
spot lest summer. Crabbe also has been con¬ 
ducting a morning calisthenics class vis 
television. Crabbe's last film appearance 
was in the Columbia serial, THUNDA, KING OF 
CONGO. He is now starring, with his son 
Cuffy, in a new TV series, CAPTAIN GALLANT 
OF THT FOREIGN LEGION. Also on television, 
recently, the former Tarzan starred as' THE 
CORNERED MAN on TV THEATRE. His portrayal, 
vith the aid of make-up, of a middle-aged 
ex-champion was excellent. 


The ad below is from a recent issue of 
the Kansas City Star. You have to be a real 
fan to sit through a triple feature Tarzan 
program, plus 4 cartoons I 


iMarv I mp NARZAN’S 
IMary 


■DESERT , - , 

MYSTERY" ISLAYE GIRl^ 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS’ NOVELS 


TITLE 

FIRST EDITION 

COLOR 

SIZE 

ILLUSTRATOR 

TARZAN SERIES 

Tarzan of the Apes 

1914-McClurg 

red 

5 X 7i 

^Fred J. Arting 

The Return of Tarzan 

1915-KcClurg 

green 

II • It 

N.C. Wyeth & St. John 

The Beasts of Tarzan 

1916-McClurg 

" 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

The Son of Tarzan 

li'lV-MoClurg 

" 

M It 

J. A13en St. John 

Tarzan and the Jewels of Opnr 

IPlC-McClurg 

black 

M 11 

J. Allen St. 'John 

Jungle Tales of Tarzan 

1919-MoClurg 

orange 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan the Untamed 

1920-McClurF 

green 

fl II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan the Terrible 

1921-McClurg 

red 

11 II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan and the Golden lion 

1923-McClurg 

tan 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan and the Ant Men 

1924-McClurg 

brown 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle 

1928-McClurg 

green 

It II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan and the Lost Empire 

19 29-Metropolitan 

orange 

II II 

A.W. Sperry 

Tarzan at the Earth's Core 

19 30-Metr qpolitan 

green 

It II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan the Invincible 

Tarzan Triumphant 

1931- Burroughs 

1932- Burroughs 

blue 


Studley Burroughs 
Studley Burroughs 

Tarzan and the City of Gold 

1933-Burrbughs 

" 

It II 

J. Allen St., John 

Tarzan and the Lion lian 

1934-Burroughs 

grey 

5ix7-5/4 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan and the Leopard Men 

19 3 5-Burroughs 

blue 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan's Quest 

1936-Burroughs 

" 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

Tarzan and the Eorbidden City 

1938-Burroughs 

" 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

Tarzan the Magnificent 

1939-Burroughs 

" 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

Tarzan and the Foreign Legion 

1947-BurroughE 

" 

It II 

John C. Burroughs 

MARTIAN SEPJES 

A Princess of liars 

1917-McClurg 

brown 

5 X 7t 

Frank Schoonover 

The Gods of Mars 

1918-McClurg 

red 

II II 

Frank Schoonover 

The Warlord of Mars 

1919-McClurg 

" 

II 11 

J. Allen St. John 

Thuvia, Maid of Mars 

1920-MoClurg 

green 

11 II 

Monahan & «+•. John 

The Chessmen of Mars 

19 22-McClurg 

red 

II II 

J. Alien St. John 

The Master Mind of Mars 

1928-McClurg 

orange 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

A Fighting Man of Mars 

1931-Metropolitan 

red 

5ix7-5/4 

Hu^ Hutton 

Swords of Mars 

1936-Burroughs 

blue 

J. Allen St. John 

Synthetic Men of Mars 

1940-Burroughs 

" 

II 11 

John C. burroughs 

Liana of Gathol 

1948-Burroughs 

" 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

!RtnliT.TTnTT)A!R SKRIES . _ _ 

At the Earth's Core 

1922-MoClurg 

grey 

5 .X 7* 

J. Allen St. John 

Pellucidar 

1923-McClurg 

red 

5 x7-54 

J. Allen St. John 

Tanar of Pellucidar 

19 30-lfetrop olitan 

blue 

5 X 7i 

Paul Berdainer 

Tarzan at the Earth's Core 

(See Tarzan series data 

above) 

John C. Burroughs 

Back to the Stone Age 

1937-Burroughs 

blue 

5^x7-y4 

Land of Terror 

1944-Burroughs 

'' 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

VENUS SERIES . 

Pirates of Venus 

1934-Burroughs 

*blue 

5 X 7i 

J. Allen St. jonr 

Lost On Venus 

1935-Burroughs 


5ix7-y4 

J. Allen St. John 

Carson of Venus 

1939-BurroughB 


John C. Burroughs 

Escape On Venus 

1946-Burrou^B 

" 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

NOVELS 

The Mucker 

1921-McClurg 

green 

5 x7-y4 

J. Allen St. J6!in 

The Girl from Holl3A»^ood 

1923-Maca.uley 

red 

5 X 7^- 

P.J. Monahan 

Tfie Land that Time Forgot 

1924-McClurg 

green 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

Cave Girl 

1925-McClurg 

blue 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

The Bandit of Hell's Bend 

1925-McClurg 

" 

II II 

Modest Stein 

The Eternal lover 

The Moon Maid 

1925- McClurg 

1926- McClurg 

M 

n 

J. Allen St. John 
J. Allen St. John 

The Mad King 

1926-MoClurg 

" 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

The Outlavj of Torn 

1927-McClurg 

red 

II II 

J. Allen St. John 

The War Chief 

1927-McClurg 

orange 

M II 

Paul Stahr 

The Monster Men 

1929-McClurg 

tan 

II H 

J. Allen St. John 

Jungle Girl 

1932-BurrougJiB 

blue 

II 11 

Studley Burroughs 

Apache Devil 

1933-BurroughB 

" 

5^x7.5/4 

Studley Burroughs 

The Oakdale Affair & The Rider 

1937-Burroughs . 

" 

John C. Burroughs 

The Lad and the lion 

19 3 8-Burroughs 

" 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 

The Deputy Sheriff of Comanche 

1940-Burroughs 

gray 

II II 

John C. Burroughs 


County 


THE TAEIZAN TWINS BOOKS 

The Tarzan Twins (boxed)i927-Vo11and illustrated 6i x 8^ 
Tarzan and the Tarzan Twins 1936-Whitinan coTers 7^ x 9t 
with Jad-Bal-Ja», the Golden Lion 


Douglas Grant 
Juanita Bennett 







IN THE MAGAZINES 


, DATE STORY TITIiE BOOK TITLE LEITOTH 

ALL STORY MAGAZIKE 

Eeb. 1912 Under the Moons of Mars (Princess) 6 parts 

Oct, 19r2 Tarzan of the Apes complete 

Jan. 1913 The Gods of Mars 5 parts 

July 1913 The Gave Girl 3 parts 

Not. 1913 A Man Vithout a Soul (Monster Men) complete 

Dec. 1913 The Viarlord of Mars 4 parts 

ALL STORY VEEKLY 
Mar. 7, 1914 The Eternal Lover 
Mar. 21, 1914 The Mad King 
Apr. 4, 1914 At the Earth's Core 


all STORY-CAVALIER \ffiEKLY 

May 16, 1914 The Beasts of Tarzan 5 parts 

Oct. 24, 1914 The Mucker. 4 parts 

Jan. 23, 1915 Sweetheart PriineTal(Eternal .Lover) 4 parts 

May 1, 1915 Pellucidar 5 parts 

ALL-STORY ¥EEKLY 

Aug. 7, 1915 Barnej* Custer of Beatrice(Mad King)3 parts 

Dec. 4, 1915 The Son of Tarzan 6 parts 

Apr. 8, 1916 Thuvia, Maid of Mars 3 parts 

June 17, 1916 The Return of the Mucker (Mucker) 5 parts 

Sept. 23, 1916 The Girl from Parris's 4 parts 

Nov. 18, 1916 Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar 6 parts 

Mar. 13, 1917 The Gave Man (Gave Girl) 4 parts 

June 30, 1917 The Lad and the Lion 3 parts 

Dec. 14, 1918 H, R. H. The Rider{Oakdale Affair) 3 parts 

Mar. 20, 1920 Tarzan & the Valley of Lima(Untamed)5 parts 


ARGOSY-ALL STORY TjffiEKLY 
Peh. 12, 1921 Tarzan the Terrible 

Oct. 8, 1921 The Efficiency Expert 

Peb. 18, 1922 The Chessmen of Mars 

:Dec. 9, 1922 Tarzan and the Golden Lion 

Mar. 5, ly23 The Moon Maid 

Peb. 2, 1924 Tarzan and the Ant Men 

apt. 13, 1924 The Bandit of Hell's Bend 

Peb. 21, 19 25 The Moon Men (Moon Maid) 

Sept. 5, 1925 The Red Hawk (Moon Maid) 

Apr. 16,.1927 The War Chief 
Mhy 19, 1928 Apache Devil 

,AR§OSY MAGAZINE 
Mar. 12, 1932 Tarzan and the City of Gold 6 parts 

Sept. 17, 1932 Pirates of Venus 6 parts 

Mar. 4, 1933 Lost on Venus 7 parts 

Sept. 19, 1936 Tarzan & the Magic Men(Magnificent)3 parts 

Jan. 9, 1937 7 Worlds to Gonquer(BaoktoStone Age)6 parts 

Peb. 20, 1937 The Ressurection of Jimber-Jaw complete 
Jan. 8, 1938 Carson of Venus 6 parts 

Mar. 19, 1938 Red Star of Tarzan (Porbidden City)6 parts 

■Jan. 7, 1939 The Synthetic Men of Mars 6 parts 

Aug. 23, 1941 The Quest of Tarzan 3 parts 


7 parts 

4 parts 
7 parts 
6 parts 

5 parts 

6 parts 
6 parts 
5 parts 
3 parts 

5 parts 

6 parts 


complete 
campleta 
4 parts 



Modest Stein 

V 

Modest Stein 


none 

none 

none 


Small 

Monahan none 
Monahan none 
Modest Stein none 


•V. Pairchild none 
Monahan none 
Monahan none 
Monahan none 
Williams none 
Monahan none 
Small none 
Modest Stein none 
Small none 
Monahan none 


Monahan none 
Stockton Mulford Mori 
Monahan Mori 
Monahan Stout 
Monahan Stout 
Stockton Mulford Mori 
Modest Stein Mori 
Stockton 1‘bilford Mori' 
Modest Stein Mori 
Paul Stahr Mori 
Paul Stahr Mori' 


Paul Stahr Samuel Cahan 
Paul Stahr Samuel Cahan 
Paul Stahr Samuel Cahan 
Hubert Rogers Samuel Cahan 
Emmett Watson Samuel Cahan 
Emmett Watson Samuel Cahan 
Rudolph Belarski C. Brigham 
Rudolph Belarski Samuel -Cahan 
Rudolph Belarski Samuel Cahan 
Virgil Pinlay Virgil Pinlay 


NEW .STORY MAGAZINE 

June 1913 The Return of Tarzan 

Jan. 1914 The Outlaw of Torn 

ALL AROUND MAGAZINE 
Peb. 1916 Beyond Thirty 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE . 

Sept. 1916 New Stories of Tarzan (Jungle Tales) 
Mar. 1918 The Oakdale Affair (& The Rider) 

Aug. 1918 The Land That Time Porgot 

Oct. 1918 The People That Time Porgot (Land) 

Dec. 1918 Out of Time’s Abyss (land Time Porgot) 

Deo. 1927 Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle 

Oct. 1928 Tarzan and the Lost Empire 

Mar. 1929 Tanar of Pellucidar 

Sept. 1929 Tarzan at the Earth's Gore 

Apr. 1930 A Righting Man of Mars 


7 parts 

N. C. 

Wyeth 


5 parts 

N. G. 

Vyeth 

? 

complete 

none 


none 

12 parts 

none 

Herbert M. Stoops, 

complete 

none 


Dom J, Lavin 

complete 

none 


Quin 

complete 

none 


Quin 

complete 

none 


Quin 

6 parts 

Prank 

Ho ban 

Prank Hoban 

5 parts 

Prank 

Ho ban 

Prank Hoban 

6 parts 

Prank 

Ho ban 

Prank Hoban 

7 parts 

Prank 

Ho bah 

Prank Ho ban 

6 parts 

Laurence Herndon 

•Prank Ho ban 




The asterisk before a title means second tnaga^.ine publication 


miK STORY TITEE BOOK TITEB EBNGITH 
BIUE BOOK UA.GLAZIHE; (oontinued) 

Oct. 1930 Tarzan, Guara oi the Jungle(InTinciole)7 parts 
May 1931 The Land of Hidden Men (jungle Girl) 5 parts 
Got. 1931 The Triumph of Tarzan (Triumphant) 6 parts 
Aug. 1932 Tarzan and the Leopard Men 6 parts 
Mov. 1934 Swords of Mars 6 parts 
Oot. 1935 Tarzan and the Immortal Men (ftuest) 6 parts 
Hot. 1937 Tarzan and the Elephant Men(Magnificent)3 parts 
Apr. 1940 Tarzan and the Champion complete 
Jan. 1942 Beyond the Farthest Star complete 


: MAGAZIHE 

Mar. 1919 An Eye For an Eye fTarzan the Untamed) 


Apr. 1919 
May 1919 
June 1919 
July 1919 
Aug. 1919 


When the Lion Fed ( 
The Hidden Locket ( 
When Blood Told ( 
The Debt ( 
The Black Flyer ( 


MOHSEY'S MAGAZIHE 

June 1922 The Girl from Hollywood 


complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 


COVER 

Laurence Herndon 
Laurence Herndon 
Laurence Herndon 
Joseph Oienov/eth 
C]ie”oveth L Zaula 
Herbert M. Stoops 
Herbert M. Stoops 
none L. 


Frank Hoban 
Frank Hoban 
Frank Hoban 
Frank Hoban 
Robert Fink 
Frank,Hoban 
J. Cannon 
X. Gustarspn 
Grattan Condon 


none Ghas. Livingston Bull 
none Chas. Livingston Bull 
none Ghas. Livingston Bul3 
none Chas. Livingston Bull 
none Ghas. Livingston Bull 
none Ghas. Livingston Bull 


complete Paul 


AMAZIHG STORIES 

Feb. 1927 *The Land That Time Forgot 
Jan. 1941 John Garter and the Giant of Mars 
Mar. 1941 The City of Mummies (Liana of Gathol) 
June 1941 Black Pirates of Barsoom( '• " '' ) 


Aug. 1941 
Oot. 1941 
Feb. 1942 
Mar. 1942 


Yellow Men of Mars ( 
Invisible Men of Mars{ ' 
Return to Pellucidar 
Men of the Bronze Age 
Tiger Girl 

Skeleton Men of Juniter 


tripie-.x-magazihe 

Hot. 1929 •Tarzan Returns (Beasts of Tarzan) 

moberh meghahics ahu ihvehtioh 

■Hot. 1928 *Conquest of the Moon (Moon Maid) 

Feb. 1929 *Lost Inside the Earth (At Earth'sCore) 
Apr. 1929 *Carter of the Red planet (Princess) 


3 parts 

complete 

complete 

con^jlete 

complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 

complete 


4 parts 

3 parts 

4 parts 


Paul 
St. John 
St. John 
8t. John 
St. John 
St. John 
none 
none 
none 

St. John 


none 

none 

none 


’Paul 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. John 
St. Johr 


Chas. E. Damerori 


, Saunders 
, Saunders 
, Saunders 


LIBERTY jyiAGAZIHE 

Hot. 11, 1933 Tarzan and the Lion Man 


FAHTASTIC AUVEHTDRES 


9 parts none 


July 1939 The Scientists Revolt complete none Julian Krupa 

Mar. 1941 Slaves of the Pish Men (Escape On Venus) complete St. John St. John 

July. 1941 Goddess of Fire ( " " " ) complete St. John & McCauley St. John 

Hov. 1941 The Living Dead ( ” " " ) complete St. John St. John 

Mar. 1942 War on Venus ( " " ■'’ ) complete St-. John St. John 

THRILLING ADVENTURES 

Mar. 1940 The Terrible Tenderfoot(Deputy Sheriff) 3 parts Rudolph Belarski C. A. Mnplihy 

June 1940 Tarzan and the Jungle Murders complete Rudolph Belarski C. A. Murphy 


MAGAZIHE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


How I Wrote the Tarzan Books 
Men Who Make the Argosy 

The Tarzan Theme (reprinted in Boston Post June 9 
Protecting the Author's Rights 
Tarzan's Seven Lives 
Untitled article for Tacoma newspaper 
Burroughs, Author of Tarzan, Pens Own Opinion of Film 
Meet the Authors 

Pour letters from EPD to Cyrel Smith 


No attempt has been made to list the UP 
and Honolulu Advertiser articles written by 
Burroughs as a war correspondent. 


Sunday World Magazine Oct. 27, 1929 
Argosy Mar. 12, 1932 
1932) Writer's Digest June 1932 

Writer's Year Book 1932 
Screen Play May 1934 
Tacoma News Tribune (?) 1934 
Studio Hews June 8, 1939 
Amazing Stories Mar. 1941 
Hobbies July 1950 


Readers knowing of any other newspaper 
or magazine articles written by ERB please 
contact the editor. 







Edgar Rice Burroughs 
I n. Newspapers 

KBV TORK^EVKUIIIG WORLD 

Jan. 6, 1913 Tarzan of the Apes 28 parts 

Jan. 19, 1914 The Return of Tarzan 24 parts 

Apr. 13, 1914 The Eternal Lover 7 parts 

June 8, 1914 At the Earth’s Core 5 parts 

Nov. 30, 1914 The Beasts of Tarzan 6 parts 

Apr. 5, 1915 The Mucker 6 parts 

July 12, 1915 Sweetheart Primeval 6 parts 

Hov. 15, 1915 The Man-Eater* 6 parts 

Dec. 6, 1915 The Man Without a Soul 5 parts 

Jan. 3, 1916 Under Moons of Mars 6 parts 

Jan. 31, 1916 The Gods of Mars 6 parts 

Mar. 2, 1918 Tarzan of the Apes** 8 parts 

TACOMA TRIBUTE 

Peb. 20, 1920 Girl from Parris’s 26 parts 
BOSTON GLOBE 

Jan. 13, 1929 Beyond Thirty 2 parts 

BOSTON POST 

Mar. 25, 1934 Jungle Girl 24 parts 

PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 

Nov. 25, 1935 Pirates of Venus 24 parts 

Peb. 3, 1936 Lost on Venus 28 parts 

The above stories were also serialized 
in many other newspapers throughout the 
United States . 


The first eight titles in the Martian 
series were reprinted, countless times, by 
Grosset k Dunlap in 75^ editions. ERB, Inc. 
published all the Martian series, except 
LLANA OP GATHOL, in matched fl.OO reprint 
editions during 1948. 


Only the*first four Pellucidar titles 
hare been reprinted by Grosset k Dunlap in 
75^ editions. However, remainders of BACK 
TO THE STONE AGE first editions were dis¬ 
tributed by Grosset 4 Dunlap, for 75g', in 
G4D dust jackets. LAND OP TERROR appeared 
in first edition only. 


PIRATES OP VENUS and LOST ON VENUS were 
reprinted by Grosset 4 Dunlap in 75^f ed¬ 
itions. All the Venus titles, except ESCAPE 
ON VENUS, were reprinted by ERB, Inc. during 
1948 in matched fc .00 editions. 


All of Burroughs’ novels, except THE 
GIRL PROM HOLL-XWOOD and THE DEPUTY SHERIPP 
OP COMANCHE COUNTY, have been reprinted by 
Grosset 4 Du nlap in 75^ editions. No data 
or record of THE GIRL PROM HO LLY WOOD in re- 
print edition is available. LEPUTY SHERIPP 
OP COMANCHE COUNTY appeared in let edition 
only. In 1950 Dell published THE CAVE GIRL 
in pocket edition. 


♦THE MAN-EATER is the title of the story 
sometimes referred to as BEN,KING OP BEASTS. 
♦♦JUNGLE TALES OP TARZAN 






The first five Tarzan books were origi¬ 
nally reprinted by A. L. Burt ^o. Grosset 
4 Dunlap reprinted titles 1 thru 20 innume¬ 
rable times. During World War II, a matched 
set of the first eleven titles were pub¬ 
lished in cheap, war time, Editions by GAD. 
A matched set of titles 12 thru 21 were re¬ 
printed by ERB, Inc. during 1948. Grosset 4 
Dunlap has since reprinted eight of the let 
eleven titles (excepting TARZAN OP THE APES, 
THE BEASTS OP TARZAN and THE SON OP TARZAN) 
in fine ll.OO editions with new dust jao - 
kets by Edmund Monroe. TARZAN AND THE POR- 
BIDDEN CITY was published in an abridged 
pocket edition in 1940. by Bantum Books. 
Dell Books released TARZAN AND THE LOST EM¬ 
PIRE in pocket edition in September, 1951. 
In 1952 Whltsian Publishing Co. reprinted 
TARZAN AND THE CITY OP GOLD and TARZAN AND 
THE PORBIDDEN CITY in abridged editions with 
dust jackets by Don MoLoughlin and illus¬ 
trations by Jesse Harsh. Whitman reprinted 
these again in 1954 with the McLoughlln 
covers in glossy finish and new lllustra- 
tlone by Tony Sgroi. In 1927 Grosset 4 Dun¬ 
lap publisheda special edition of vaRZan 
AND THE GOLDEN LION with dust jacket ill¬ 
ustration and four scenes from the motion 
picture. 


TARZAN OP THE APES and THE RETURN 
OP TARZAN were published in Armed Services 
Editions. THE TARZAN TWINS was published in 
first edition and reprinted at least seven 
times by the P.P. Volland Co. The 2nd TWINS 
title was never reprinted. The dust jackets 
for the reprint editions of TARZAN OP THE 
AEES and TARZAN AND THE LION MAN are 
different than the first edition jackets. 


MISCELLANEOUS ERB PUBLICATIONS 

The Illustrated Tarzan Book No. 1 "Tarzan of 
the Apes" Picturized Grosset & Dunlap 
Tarzan and the Golden Lion(Photopl8y ed.) G4D 
Tarzan the Avenger fPast Action Book) Dell 
The Tarzan Twins (Past Action Book) Dell 
John Garter of Mars (Past Action Book) Dell 
The Gave Girl (pocket book) Dell 
Tarzan and the lost Empire (ph) Dell 
Tarzan and the Porbidden City (pb) Bantum 
Tarzan of the Apes Armed Service Edition 
Return of Tarzan Armed Service Edition 
The New Adventures of Tarzan Pop-Up Book... 

Pleasure Books, Chicago 
Tarzan and a Daring Rescue Whitman 
Tarzan and his Jungle Priends Whitman 
Tarzan & the City of Gold (abridged edJwhitman 
Tarzan and Porbidden City ( " jwhitman 
TARZAN AND THE LOST SAPARI Whitman 


Eldon K. Everett informs me that a nov¬ 
elette in booklet form of ELmo Lincoln's AD¬ 
VENTURES OP TARZAN, written by Bert Ennis, 
was distributed as a premium to the serial 
goers when the film was released. Also, that 
a 15 part novelization of the film was pub¬ 
lished by some newspapers, running coexis- 
tently with the motion picture serial. 




'TABZAN*' MEBCHANDISE 


TCABZAir 'EmoOlTS 

Pioneer Rubbe To.t Willard, Ohio 
TARZAK STATIOHERY & TABTETS 

Biimingham Paper Co., Birmingham,Ala. 
TARZAH MOULTED RUBHEE TOYS 

Auburn Rubber Corp,, Auburn, Indiam, 
TARZAR SPEARS, TOTTVES, LOCKETS) MECHARICAL 
WOODES TOYS Clara Hyde Toys, Memphis, Tenn. 
TARZAR nmOOE GAMES 

Parker Bros, Ino., Salem, Mass. 
TABZAR PLAIIUES 

Metcalf Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
TARZAR STATUETTES 

Gem Clay Porming Co., Sebring, Ohio 
TARZAR COUSTUMBS 

A. Eishbaoh Ino., 18 W. 20th St., R.Y. 
TARZAR KRTVES 

Imperial Knife Co., 401 Broadway,R.Y. 
TARZAR GAME 

Llndstrom, 20 0 Ei fth Ave., R.Y. 
TARZAR BLOUSES & SHIRTS, EREE TIE & STORY 
Commercial Shirt Corp., 1239 Broadway,R.Y. 
TARZAR MAGIC CARDS 

Brandt & Brandt, 108 Grand St. ,R.Y. 
TARZAR CARTOOM ARB MOVIE SUBJECTS OR EIIM 

Irwin Corp., 27 Vest 20th St., R.Y. 
TARZAR ARB HIS MATE TOY EILt4 STRIP 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
TARZAR COLORIRG BOOKS ARB JYGSAV PUZZLES 

Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio 
TARZAR PAPER MARKS, RESCUE PUZZLE, TREASURE 
HURT & JURGLE MAP Einson-Jrreeman Co.,L .1 J iT 
TARZAR TOY STRIPS, MOVIE PROJECTOR & JURGLE 
SWIHGIRG TARGET J. Schneider, Inc., R.Y. 
TARZAR RUBBER HURTIRG KRIEE, HATCHETS, BAL- 
LOORS ARB BASEBALLS Barr RubberCo,bandualsy,0. 
TARZAR CELLDLOIB BDTTORS 

M. Pudlin and Co., 286 Eifth Ave., M.T 
TARZAR PAPER-MACHE HELMETS 

Hawley ProducxB Co., St. Charles, Ill. 
TARZAR BOV ARB ARROW SETS 

The Archers Company, Bristol, Conn. 
TARZAR SWEAT SHIRTS 

A.A. Smith & Son, 346 Broadway, R.Y. 
TARZAR BELTS 

Pioneer Su8paKhrCo.,315 R.12th, Phila., Pa. 
TARZAR ICE CREAM CUPS ARB COHTAIRERS 

Lily-Tulip C up Co rp., 122 E. 42nd St.RY. 
TARZAR BREAD WRAPPERS 

Milprlnt Products Corp., Graybar Bldg,R.Y., 
TABZAR TjATTr-RiF! ARB BRACELETS 
Etched Products Coip. Long Island City,R.Y. 
TARZAR PAPER TRARSEERS 

Rational Trade Mark Co., Phila.,Pa. 
TARZAR BOARD GAMES 

Lutz & Sheinkman Inc., 2 Duane St., R.Y. 
TARZAR PACKAGE CUT-OUTS OR BOXES OE BALT 

Myles Salt Co. Ltd,, Rew Orleans, La. 
TARZAR PHOTO STAMPS 

Photo Stamp Ino., 303 V. 42nd St., R.Y. 
TARZAR BOV .ARB ARROW SET 

The Outdoor Sports Co., Eorestville.Conn. 
TARZAR BROOCHES 

President Jewelry Co., 1220 Broadway, R.Y. 
TARZAR TIES 

Seaglade GraTats, 302 Eifth Atb., R.Y. 
TARZAR WAfys 


TARZAR CARDY 


Stephen Slesingerj R.Y, 


Sohutter-Johnson Corp. Chicago-Brooklyn. 
TARZAR OE THE APES JIG-SAW 

Midwest Distributorsj Inc., Minneapolis, 
TARZAR UJ)' THE APES AND TARZAR ANB THE BLACK 
BUY, TWO STORIES ON RECORDS. 

Deoca Records,a.f. 


TARZAR SORG 

Bred Eisher Pub. Co., 1619 Broadway, R.Y. 
TARZAR GAME AHD SPIRRER 

United Eeatures, R.Y’. 
TARZAR GIET PICTURE RO. 1 

United Eeaturea, R.Y. 

Most of the previously listed items are 
no longer being manufactured or published 
and are therefore unobtainable from the 
distributors. Your editor is trying to com¬ 
plete a collection of this material and will 
be glad to hear from anyone with’ such items 
for sale. 

Eollowing is listed merchandise that 
can be purchased from the manufacturer or 
your local dealer. 


tarzan in THE Valley oe taieirg gorillas 

Tarzan Records, 6607 Sunset, Hollywood 
TARZAR •yET.T, RECORD 

T. J. Valentino, Inc., 1600 Broadway, R.Y. 
TARZAR SORG AHD JUITGLE DARCE 

Little Golden Records, R.Y. 
TARZAR 35mm COLOR SLIDES 

Rational Picture Slides Co., R.Y. 

TARZAR 3D BUBBLE 
GUM .manufactured 
by Tdpps Chewing 
Gum, Inc.,Brook¬ 
lyn, B, Y. con¬ 
tains a series 
of sixty Tarzan 
picture cards, in 
three dimension, 
and story based 
on the Sol Les¬ 
ser production 
TARZAR ARD THE 
SHE DBVTL. 


PICTURE CARDS 
& BUBBLE GUM 

snitEo;coPE 
VIEW-MASTER REEII^W 

ADVEHTURES OE TARZAR 'VIEV-MASTER REELS {4J 

Sawyer’s, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
TARZAR COLORIRG BOOKS (2) 

Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, ’'faTs. 
TARZAR INLAY #UZZEL 

Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, wis. 
TARZAR 8MM & 16MM MOTION PICTURE EIIMS 

Hollywood Sales, Burbank, Calif. 
TARZAR PLANTER ^Ipde in Japan) 

Available in 5 & 10^ Stores 
TARZAR LICENSE PLATE 

Tarzana, Calif. 

TARZAR ■CLICKBR" TOY (Made in Japan) 

Available in Novelty Stores 
TARZAN AND THE BISTINGUISHKD MONKEY (a "’be¬ 
bop" jazz record) 

Publisher unknown 

MISS TARZAN (two-piece Leopard Print) 

Erederiek's of Hollywood 
Collectors can look for a flood of new 
TARZAN MERCHANDISE to 'become available with 
the release of the TARZAN series on televi¬ 
sion, whidh will certainly cause reiiBwed In¬ 
terest in the character, similar to the Davy 
Crockett fad. 
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Tarzan Story Strips 

The daily Tarzan cartoon strip made its 
first appearance in January 1929 and vas 
follov/ed hy a Sunday page in llarch 1931. 
The feature is carried by more than 30 0 
American newspapers, plus many foreign pub¬ 
lications. Following is a list of the daily 
Tarzan story-strips and their illustrators, 
in order of publication. 


Tarzan of the Apes 

The Return of Tarzan 

The Beasts of Tarzan 

The Son of Tarzan 

Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar 

■Tarzan and the lost Empire 

Tarzan and the Golden Lion 

Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle 

Tarzan at the Earth’s Core 

Tarzan the Terrible 

Tarzan and the Ant Men 

Tarzan the Untamed 

Tarzan the Apeman 

Tarzan the Invincible 

Tarzan and the City of Gold 

Tarzan and the Lion Man 

Tarzan and the Fire Gods 

The Tarzan Twins 

Tarzan and the leopard Men 

Tarzan and the Mayan Goddess 

Tarzan*8 Quest 

Tarzan the Magnificent 

Tarzan Under Fire 

Tarzan the Fearless 

Tarzan and the Forbidden City 

Tarzan and the Elephant Men 

Tarzan and the Fires of Tohr 


Harold Foster 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Vftn. Juhre 
Vta. Juhre 
Will. Juhre 
van. Juhre 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 
Rex Maxon 


With the conclusion of "The Fires of 
Tohr" the daily Tarzan strip dropped the 
four-picture illustrations, with text below, 
and began the present type strip featuring 
new Tarzan exploits illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing artists. 


Numbers 1 to 
Numbers 2509 
Numbers 2617 
Numbers 2893 
Numbers 2959 
Numbers 3277 
Ntimbers 3415 
Numbers 4501 


2508 
to 2616 
to 2892 
to 2958 
to 3276 
to 3414 
to 4500 
to date 


Rex Maxon 
Bume Hogarth 
Ban Barry 
John Lehti 
Paul Reinman 
N. Cardy 
Bob lubbers 
John Celardo 


The Sunday Tarzan page has been drawn 
by Rex Maxon, Hal Foster, Bume Hogarth, 
Rubimore, Bob Lubbers and John Celardo. 


It is interesting to note that the Tar¬ 
zan cartoon strip was the first to introduce 
the now popular continued drama-adventure 
type story. Previous strips had all been of 
humorous nature. 


It should be mentioned here that in 
June 1942 United Features released the JOHN 
CARTER OF MAES cartoon strip which was fea¬ 
tured by many Sunday newspapers. It was 
drawn by John Coleman Burroughs and ran for 
almost two years before Mr. Burroughs' war 
work made it necessary for him to discon¬ 
tinue the strip. 


John Coleman also illustrated most of 
the John Carter episodes that appeared in 
THE TUHHIBS magazine. He also Illustrated 
the John Carter Big-Li ttl e-Book, whioh was 
adapted from JOHH GARTER AHD THE QIABT OF 
MARS. Many other BIB items had covers by 
John Coleman. John and his brother,Hulbert 
Burroughs, co-authored the stories that are 
listed below. 

THE MAH WITHOUT A WOBLD T. Wonder June '39 
THE LIGHTHIHO MEH Thrilling Wonder Feb. '40 
BOTTOM OF THE WORLD Startling Sept.'41 

John Coleman and his wifb, Jane Ralston, 
also co-authored the story below. 


HZBRH) of HORROR Thrilling Mystery July '40 

John is also the author of an unpub¬ 
lished novel entitled LAIR OF TEE FALCON. 


THE BIG-LITTIE and BETTER LITTLE BOOICS 
Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Vis. 

Title and Illustratpr 

Tarzan of the Apes ' J. Bennet 

The Return of Tarzan Rex Maxon 

The Beasts of Tarzan Rex Maxon 

The Son of Tarzan Rex Maxon 

Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar Rex Maxon 

Tarzan the Untamed Rex Maxon 

Tarzan the Terrible Rex Maxon 

Tarzan and the Golden Lion Rex Maxon 

Tarzan and the Ant Men Rex Maxon 

Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle Rex Maxon 

Tarzan and the Lost Empire Rex Maxon 

Tarzan, the Sxory of J. Weissmuller ■) Ill. 
Tarzan Escapes I with 

Tarzan the Fearless f movie 

New Adventures of Tarzan J stills 

Tarzan's Revenge j. Bennet 

The Tarzan Twins J. Bennet' 

John Carter of 14ars J.C. Burroughs 

Tarzan in the Land of Giant Apes J. Marsh 
Tarzan and the Journey of Terror J. Marsh 


MAGAZINES CONTAINING VARIOUS EEB T TEt.i,. 

Tarzan of the Apes (Feature Book. #5} Dell 
Tarzan and the Hidden Treasure (Famous 
Feature Stories) Dell 
Tarzan and the Devil Ogre #134 Dell 
Tarzan and the Fires of Tohr #161 Dell 
Tarzan (Single Series #20} United Features 
Tarzan in COMICS ON PARADE Issues #1 - #30 
Tarzan.in TIP-TOP COMICS* Issues #1 - #60 
Tarzan in SPARKLER COMICS Issues #1 - ^2 
Tarzan in POPULAR COMICS Issues #38-#43 
Tarzan in CRACKAJACK FUNNIES Issues 7^16-#Z6 
John Carter in THE FUNNIES Issues #30-#56 
David Innes in HI-SPOT COMICS Issue #2 
Tarzan the Ape Man Screen Romances Apr.'32 
Tarzan and His Mate Screen Romances Jan.'34 
Capture of Tarzan Screen Romances Dec.'35 
Tarzan Escapes Movie Stories Jan.'37 
Tarzanfe J>Iagic Fountain Screen Stories Mar.'49 
Tarzan's Peril Screen Stories Apr.'51 
Tarzan and Little Konga Golden Digest #1 


*Tarzan began reappearing in TIP-TOP COI-HCS 
with issue #171, Nov.-Dec. 1951, and ran 
through issue #188, Sept.-Oct. 1954. 
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TARZAN RADIO PROGRAMS 

During the 1930's Tarzan was heard on 
the radio in two serieB of programs, con¬ 
sisting of 364 fifteen-minute episodes. Por 
the first series James H. Pierce recreated 
his motion picture role, TARZAN AND THE 
GOIDEN LION, with Joan Burroughs Pierce as 
Jane. Following Pierce, in the second series, 
Carlton Kardell was the "voice” of Tarzan. 

In Puerto Rico Tarzan is heard every 
afternoon at 5:15 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
,day, on VKAQ,, The El Mundo Broadcasting Co., 
in San Juan, The program is also Broadcast 
throughout the rest of the Island By various 
local stations. 

If you live in Oakland, California you 
can hear the daily Tarzan adventure strip 
read dramatically over KLX each week dfy. 
The notice Belov/ appears aBove each Tarzan 
strip in the Oakland TriBune. 

Hear Taixan Over KLX at 6:05 TUt Evening 


Connnodore Productions informed.us that. 

"The T^HZALT radio series is presently Being 
reles.sed for Broadcast over the entire Don 
Lee 1-utual Broadcasting System, comprised 
of some 45 stations in the Western States , 
and is heard each Thursday night at 8:00 
PJ.l., P.S.T.. 

The role of TaRZAIT is played By an an¬ 
onymous radio actor, v/ith no air credit Be¬ 
ing given. This is due to the fact that v/e 
are striving to Build the name TARZAN, only, 
without havifig it identified with any other 
personality. In radio, as in the famous 
Books, TAIWAN ^ TAP-ZAN. 

The writer of the series is Bud Lesser, 
a well known Hollywood scripter, and the 
entire production is supervised By Vfelter 
White, Jr. Music is composed and conducted 
By AlBert Glasser. 

As soon as TARZAN has earned its wings, 
so to speak, on the regional netv/ork under 
sponsorship of Dr. Ross Dog and Cat Foods, 
it will Be offered to a national sponsor, 
and at that time v/ill Be heard coast-to- 
ooast. It is now in the grooming stage that 
Both "Hopalong Cassidy"and "The Clyde Beat¬ 
ty Show" went through Before they reached 
national stature." 


The aBove correspondence was received 
late in 1951. Since then, on March 22,1952, 
the Tarzan radio program made its deBut on 
the CBS network and was heard Saturdays at 
8:30 P.Ki, Central Standard Time, for six 
five consecutive weeks. The program was 
sponsored By Post's Cereals wit^j the part 
of Tarzan, excellently portrayed. By Lament 
Johnson in original stories by Budd Lesser. 

A radio play, "Young Tarzan Goes" By 
Akamare Yamada, was Broadcast in Japan late 
in May 1954. 

The Commodore series was translated in¬ 
to Spanish and Broadcast By Radio Programas 
Continental of Panama. 

The following reviews of the Commodore 
series are By Maurice B. Gardner. 


TARZAN AND THE COWARD 
April 19, 1952 

In the New York penthouse of William 
Dudley Pendler, a stockbroker, his nephew, 
Harry, and Scarroti, a gambler, are dis¬ 
cussing a gambling debt. The nephew speaks 
slnisterly of his good graces with his 
wealthy uncle, and that during a planned Big 
game hunt to Africa, his uncle shall meet 
with an "accidents Mr. Pendler , presently 
joins their company, and iurxher details are 
discussed oi the proposed hunting trip. The 
wealthy stoexoroxer shameiully con^ares his 
only son's lack of manliness to hie own 
youth, aind when Billy joins them, he chides 
him openly. Plans are made that Billy shall 
Be made to accompany the party on their Big 
game hunt. 

In the Jungle, Tarzan comes upon Wappi 
with an arrow through its Body, and he rec¬ 
ognizes the arrow, and Believes-Torgo, a 
native Boy he admired, had killed the ante¬ 
lope'. Gunfire arrests his attention and he 
departs in its direction and comes upon 
a hunting party. Tarzan expresses his anger 
toward Pendler and his companions. But takes 
an interest in Billy who doesn't seem to 
"Belong" with them. 

Scorroti, now known as Smith, chides 
Harry Because of hie seeming reluctance to 
shoot Mr. Pendler, But the nephew assures 
him he will do so when the time is 
more favorable. 

Later, Tarzan rescues Billy from Shee¬ 
ts., the leopard. The two 'become 'better 
acquainted, and Tarzan admires the youth's 
admission of not wishing to slaughter 
animals. Billy informs Tarzan of his fears 
for his father. 

Tarzan returns to the camp with Billy 
in time to avert an "accident". The Jungle 
lord decides 'to remain as a guest and guide. 

Tarzan takes Billy in hand and tells 
him much of the Jungle and its inhabitants. 
After swimming in the lagoon, the Jungle 
lord finds his knife has Been stolen. That 
night Tarzan intercepts Harry in an attack 
upon Mr. Pendler. 

The next day Tarzan leads the party 
in search of rhinos. Harry and "Smith" make 
their treacherous plans. They come upon a 
'band of rhinos. In the action that ensues, 
Harry is mortally attacked By Buto, and 
when Billy sees "Smith" about 'to fire at his 
father, he shoots the gambler. Mr. Pendler 
is amazed to learn through Tarzan that his 
own son shot and killed the gambler who had 
'been about to shoot him. Mr. Pendler assures 
Billy he will never think he is a coward 
again. 

The musical interludes are hauntingly 
beautiful throughout the program. 


TARZAN AND THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 
April 28,1952 

Tarzan is at peace with the Jungle. He 
was remaining at the Punya village Before 
returning to his seashore cabin. Vlth a na¬ 
tive girl he is Joking about her pet parrot 
whom he names Bill. From her he learns a 
strange warrior wishes to See him. He enters 
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tHe Jiuigle to find that Murivo seeks his 
assistance against the strange vomen who 
lure warriors to their death. Together they 
seek the Kahali stronghold. 

Beyond the last outposts Tarzan is 
first to hear the strange music; hut it is 
HuriTO who succumbs to its spell. Fleet 
though Tarzan is, he fails to halt Murivo 
in his speedy flight. 

The jungle lord doggedly follows the 
trail, and when night falls, tired and 
thirsty, he comes upon a well and drinks of 
the water, which is drugged. Then savage 
women come-upon him. He is bound with chains 
and carried to a cell where he is imprison¬ 
ed. In the morning one of the Jailers, by 
name of Margaretta, tells him he is to go 
to the Trial Chamber with her and be judged 
by the ^ueen. There Tarzan finds all pre¬ 
sent are women, and from Coftsuella, their 
queen, he learns of their hatred for all 
men. A vote is taken to decide his fate, 
which is to be death upon the following dsy. 

Back in his death cell, he learns that 
Murivo is in the cell adjoining his. From 
Margaretta he learns much of the history of 
the Kaha li, and of the instrviment their 
queen had perfected to lure men to their 
death. From Igwana, who brings a frugal 
meal, he learns still more—and that the 
strange instrument also haunts women. When 
the girl departs, Tarzan and Kurivo make 
their plans for escape. Murivo is successful 
•in begging Igwana to let him see the instru¬ 
ment, and he passes it to Tarzan. Stuffing 
their ears so as to be free of the affects 
of the instrument, Tarzan^ blows it. Margar¬ 
etta comes to his bidding. The jungle lord 
bades her to open their cells, and together 
he and Murivo escape from the fortress of 
the Kahali. Tarzan tells Murivo he will in¬ 
form the territorial authorities of the Ka¬ 
hali, and let the law bring the city 
killers" to justice. 

Many moons later Tarzan returns to the 
Punya village, and their he learns that the 
parrot he had named Bill proved to me a fe¬ 
male. He does not wish to take her with 
him, having had experience enough with the 
female of the species. 


TARZAN AND THE KIKLEH 
May 3, 1952 

Luanda is the setting for a prize fight 
between a black man and a white giant weigh¬ 
ing some three hundred pounds and standing 
seven feet in height. An English cockney by 
name of Herbert Graves congratulates the 
giant, and thus a pact is formed of an un¬ 
holy alliance that was to terrorize that 
part of Africa. 

In his seashore cabin Tarzan was "teach¬ 
ing ¥a-Heeta, (green bird) a parrot, when 
Captain Lawrence of the Government Police 
comes and informs him that he is wanted for 
savage beatings and wanton robbery and other 
crimes. The jungle lord and the captain go 
to Headquarters and Tarzan demands of the 
Major the particulars, and from him he 
learns of the crimes he was credited with. 

While Tarzan languishes in a cell. 
Graves and the "killer" hide is a shack on 
the outskirts of Luanda. The "killer" is 
reluctant at such inactivity, but Graves 


advises him what is best. 

Captain Lawrence visits Tarzan in his 
cell and advises him not to act rashly; but 
later the jungle lord pulls apart the bars 
of his cell and escapes with bullets flying 
all about him. 

Meanwhile Graves tells his giant com¬ 
panion of a further murder that must be 
committed to further implicate Tarzan. An 
elderly chief who is near death and attend¬ 
ed by his grand-daughter, is killed, and so 
another crime is charged to Tarzan. 

In the jungle Tarzan spares a patrol 
from Sheeta, the leopard, only to learn the 
patrol was stalking him. The ape-man pro¬ 
tests his innocence and bargains that he be 
given a chance to clear himself of the ac¬ 
cused crimes 

In Luanda Tarzan learns where the 
"killer" and his companion are to be found, 
Yumboya, a small native village, was in a 
.state of terror, caused by the presence of 
the "killer" and Graves. There Captain Law¬ 
rence advises the jungle lord to be careful 
and begs him to allow the law to deal with 
the "killer" and his companion. But Tarzan 
‘is adamant in settling scores in his own 
v/ay. 

Entering a building where food and 
whiskey is to be had, Tarzan recognizes 
Graves as an old enemy. The "killer" attacks 
him and a terrific battle ensues with Tarzan 
emerging as the victor. Watching the tide 
of battle. Graves escapes into the jungle, 
but it is certain he v;ill not get far alone, 
so he is not pursued. 



KING OP THE JUNGLE AND HIS MATE 

iYom darkest Africa, land of enchant- 
men"t, mystery and violence, comes Tarzan, 
the bronzed son of the Jungle, hero of CBS 
Radio's weekly adventure series based on 
the fa.mouB Edgar Rice Burroughs tales. 
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-MOVIES- 


Vivian Reed 
>. 1917 

Xlmo Lincoln 
1916 

Xlmo Lincoln 

1918 

Reginald Denny 

1919 

Gene Foliar 

1920 

Dempsey Tabler 

1920 

Elmo Lincoln 

1921 

James H. Pierce 


TEE LAi) ASD THE UOH 

Selig Folsrsoope ( 
lARZAE OF TEE ARBS 

First Rational 
TEE ROMAECB OF TARZAE 

First Hational 
TEE OAEDALE AFFAIR 

_ World Film Co. 

TEE REVEEGE OF TARZAE 

Weiss Brothers 
TEE SOE OF TARZAE I 

_First Hational 

TEE ADVXHTURES OF TARZAE 

Weiss Brothers 
TARZAE AHD THE GOLDEE LIOE 

FBO-Gold Bond 1927 
TARZAE THE MIGHTY Frank: Merrill 

Universal 1928 

TARZAE THE TIGER Frank: Merrill 

Universal 1929-30 

TARZAE THE APE JIAE Johnny VeiBsmuHer 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 1932 
TARZAE THE FEARLESS Buster Crahbe 

Sol Lesser 1933 

TARZAE AED HIS .MATE Johnny Weissmuller 

Metro-Goldv/yn-Mayer 1934 
THE HEW ADVEETUHES OF TARZAE Herman Byix 
Burroughs-Tarzan 1935 
TARZAE AED THE GREEE GODDESS Herman Brix 
Burr otighs-Tar zan 1935-36 
TARZAE ESCAPES Johnny Weissmuller 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 1936-37 
THE LIOE MAE Jon Hall 

Wormany 1937 

TAEZAE’S REVEEGE Glenn Morris 

Sol LeBser-20th Century Fox 1938 
TARZAE FIEDS A SOE Johnny Weissmuller 

Metro-Goldwyn-M^yer 1939 
JUEGLE GIRL Frances Gifford 

Republic 1941 

TARZAE*S SECRET TREASURE Weissmuller 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 1941-42 
TARZAE*S HEW YORK ADVEETUEE. Weissmuller 

Metro-Goldw3m-Mayer 1942 
TARZAE TRIUMPHS Johnny Weissmuller 

Sol Lesser-RKO 1943 

TARZAE'S DESERT MYSTERY Johnny Weissmuller 
Sol Lesser-RKD 1943-44 
TARZAE AHD THE AMAZOES Johnny Weissmuller 
Sol Lesser-RKO 1945 

TARZAE AHD THE LEOPARD WOMAE Weissmuller 

Sol Lesser-RKO 1946 

TARZAE AHD THE HUETEESS Johnny Weissmuller;- 
Sol Lesser-RKO 1947 

TARZAE AHD THE MERMAIDS Johnny Weissmuller 
Sol Lesser-RKO 1948 

t;bzae*s magic fouetaie 

Sol Lesser-RKD 1949 
TARZAE AWD THE SLAVE GIRL 

Sol Lesser-RKO 1950 
TARZAE* S PERIL 

Sol Lesser-RKO 1951 
TARZAE*S SAVAGE FURY 

Sol Lesser-RKD 1952 
TARZAE AED THE SHE DEVIL 

Sol Lesser-RKO 1953 

TARZAE’S HIDDBH JUEGLE Gordon Scott 

_ Sol i,esser-RKO 1954-55 _ 

In order of appearance, the following 
actresses have portrayed Jane: Enid Marhey, 
Karla Schramm, Louise Lorraine, Dorothy Dun¬ 
bar, Eatalie Kingston, Maureen O’Sullivan, 
Jacqheline Wells, Eleanor Holm, Brenda Joyce, 
Vanessa Brown, Virginia Houston , Dorothy 
Hart and Joyce Mackenzie, 


Lex Barker 
Lex Barker 


Lex Barker 
Lex Barker 


Lex Barker 


During 1935-36 Edgar Rice Burroof^ Inc. 
formed their own motion picture company un¬ 
der the name BURROUGHS-TARZAE PICTURES, The 
first films to be released by this company 
were "The Hew Adventures of Tarzan" 
"Tarzan and the Green Goddess"; which we;^ 
filmed in Guatemala and starredHeiman Br^. 
Later releases included’The Drag-Eet" stay- 
ring Rod La Roque, "Tundra" and "Three Wine 
■Monks." In course of preparation when the 
company was desolved were the following 
stories; "Murder At the Carnival" by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, "The Mad King," "The Outlaw 
of Tom" and "Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle." 
Mr, Burroughs planned to star Herman Brix 
in a whole new series of Tarzan films. 

It is also interesting to note that 
M-G-M once planned to produce "The Monster 
Men" under the title "The Wild Man from Bor¬ 
neo" with Johnny Weissmuller as the star. 

"The Adventures of Chinese Tarzan"! with 
Peng Fei in the title role was produced . 
the Hsin Hwa.Motion Picture Co., Shanghft^ 
China in 1940. 

Following is a list of BURROUGHS-TARZAE 
EHTERPRISES films known to be released. 

THE HEW ADVEHTURES OF TARZAE 

TARZAE AED THE GREEE GODDESS 

THE DRAG-HET 

TUBDRA 

THE PHAETOM OF SANTA FE 

THREE WISE MOHKS 

Some fans claim to have seen THE MUCKER 
on the screen, starring George O'Brien. In 
answer to my inquiry ERB wrote; "Insofar-'ms 
I know, THE MUCKER was never made into 
a movie. If it was, somebody owes me a lot 
of money." It is my belief that in the film 
entitled THE ROUGHKECK, which starred Mds 
O’Brien, these fans have mistaken a slmilay 
theme for THE MUCKER. 

Also, many letters have been received 
from fans insisting they remember Joe Bono- 
mo in a film as Tarzan. Mr. Bonomo offers 
the following ejqjlanation: 

"Many years ago when I was starring in 
pictures in Holljrwocd, I was under contract 
to Universal Pictures. VTien I began my ca¬ 
reer I was a top-notch stunt man and ejc- 
celled in all kinds of stunting, especially 
rope climbing, trapeze work, etc. For many 
years I doubled for some of the outstanding 
stars in Hollyv.'ood. Later on, I was starred 
in many pictures in my own right, such as 
THE GREAT CIRCUS CTSTL^Y, PERILS OF HE WILD, 
THE IROK MAE, COLLEGE COUBOY series, etc. 1 
was signed to do a Tr.rzan serial for Uni¬ 
versal and a lot of exploitation and publi¬ 
city about it got around. At this time I 
was finishing a serial for Universal called 
PERILS OP THT, LULD (r-capted from the clBsettf 
SVvISS FAMILY ROBIHSCM) and Louise Lorraine 
\iz-s my co-star anc leading lady in this and 
other productions. It was in reality a Tar¬ 
zan film, but the actual name of the char¬ 
acter w;.s not Tarzan. In other v;ords,it wsis 
a jungle fil'i and I worked v.dth animals' and 
spent considerable time in the trees, 

At the finish of this I was to go into the 
Tarzan serial, but towards the end of the 
picture, while performing a stunt, I broke 
my leg and severely injured my sacro-il^ac 
and,-as- the film was scheduled for iirnnecTi- 



ate production, they got hold of Frank Mer¬ 
rill? v;ho took over and made seireral Tarzan 
films for Universal. 

So you can see how easily people have 
been confusing me with the original Tarzan, 
Elmo Lincoln. There have heen many articles 
written about me as Tarzan and a lot of pu¬ 
blicity was sent out at that time by the 
studio." 

—Joe Bonomo 


The film listed as THE REVENGE OT TAR- 
ZASt i® the one usually refered to as THE 
HK TTJRN OP TARZAN. The film was produced un¬ 
der the latter t itle, but it was released 
and shown as THE REVENGE OP TARZAN. 


TARZAN ON STAGE 


TARZAN OP THE APES Broadhurst Theatre N.Y. 
Produced by George Broadhurst 1921 


Cast 


Lionel Glenister 
Alice Mosley 
Howard Kyle 
John P. Morrissey 
Edward Sillward 
Alfred Amo 
Ethel Dwyer 


John Grattan 
Lawrence Marks 
Minna Gale Haynes 
Greta Kemble Cooper 
Boyd Clarke 
Porrest Robinson 
Pord Chester 


Ronald Adair 
as Tarzan 


(TF UmiVlSlQN PROGRAMS | -ffl 


TARZAN OP THE APES, the original Elmo 
Lincoln film, and THE LION MAN are the only 
ERB motion pictures that have been shown on 
television. Burroughs always scratched out 
the TV clause when he contracted to sell 
motion picture rights. ERB, Inc., recently 
sold Sol Lesser, the Tarzan film producer, 
the rights to film a Tarzan TV series. Gor¬ 
don Scott, the current screen Tarzan, will 
star. The Tarzan television show is already 
being sold to sponsors, and without'even a 
pilot film in the can. An unprecedented 
procedurej but such is the fame of the ape- 
man, that sponsors are willing to buy the 
show without seeing an audition print. 


TARZAHA, CALIPORNIA 

Out of respect for Edgar Rice Burroughs 
the founder of Tarzana, the Merchants of 
that city and some of the adjoining commu¬ 
nities, closed their doors and observed a 
period of quiet for several minutes soon 
after the author^ death. 

At the regular meeting of the Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, held March 21, 
1950, a resolution was adopted that the 
City Council adjourn in memory of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs in recognition of the services 
rendered to the City of Los Angeles through 
the medlTim of his literary works and civic 
activities. A leather-bound certified copy 
Df this resolution was presented to the 
family of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


EBB Inc., will continue to function, 
managed, as before, by Ralph Rothmund- 

Plans for unpublished and unfinished 
stories are as yet indefinite. 


TARZAN, TEXAS 

Yes, this place was named after Hr. 
Burroughs' Tarzan. Mr. Tant Lindsay built 
the first store here about 30 years ag;e. He 
named the town and post office Tarzan. 

This is a small town with two churches, 
a 4 teacher school, barber shop, blacksmith 
shop, help-u-self laundry, 3 stores, a gin 
mill and the post office 

There is rich farming land and Ranches 
surrounding the town. 

Tarzan is in Martin County, 20 miles B¥ 
of Stanton on the Andrews highway. 30 miles 
from Andrews and 35 miles from Midland, Tex. 

The Tarzan Marketing Assn, is also here. 
They have an office and bring in thousands 
of Mexican Nationals, by contract, to gath¬ 
er the crops each year. Last fail this post 
office received mail for about fourteAn 
hundred Nationals. 

—Mrs. Nellie McsMorries, Postmaster 
Tarzan, Texas 


THE TARZAN MAGAZINE 

Dell Publishing Co., 10 Vest 33rd St., N.,T. 

The Tarzan magazine originally appeared 
as a "one-shot" publication for two issues, 
TARZAN AND THE DEVIL OGEE and TARZAN AND THE 
FIRES OF TOHR. It became a bi-monthly with 
the Jan. 1948 issue, featuring TARZAN AND 
THE VHITE SAVAGES OF VARI, and remained a 
bi-monthly until the July 1951 issue, when 
it went monthly, which it has remained to 
date. 

TARZAN'S JUNGLE ANNUAL 
Doll Publishing Co., 10 Vest 33rd St., N.Y. 

This is a 25^ Annual publication, some¬ 
what larger in size than the monthly maga¬ 
zine. It features wildlife covers, stories, 
games, cutouts, etc. Most of the artwork is 
handled by Jesse Marsh, the illustrator of 
the monthly publication, but the work of 
Russ Manning and Tony Sgroi also appears. 
There have been four issues to date, 1952, 
'53, '54 and '55, with the '56 issue now in 
preparation. Russ Manning illustrates the 
lead story in the '56 Annual. Following is 
a list of the feature stories that have ap¬ 
peared in the Annuals, 

TARZAN RETURNS TO OPAR 
TARZAN IN THE VALIEY OF TOVERS 
TARZAN AND THE PIRATES STRONGHOLD 
TARZAN DEFENDS THE VALIS OF CATHHE 
TARZAN AND THE VIKINGS 

JOHN GARTER OF MARS MAGAZINE 
Dell Publishing Go., 10 Vest 33rd St., N.Y. 

The John Carter magazine appeared as 
three "one-shot" issues. Jesse Marsh illus¬ 
trated all three issues. An attempt was made 
to modernize John Carter by making him a 


#1-1952 

#2-1953 

#3-1954 

#4-1955 

#5-1956 
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soldier who is killed in action during the 
Korean war. The plots were adapted from 
PRIKCESS, GODS, and a brief part of VARIDHD. 
The titles and isBues follow. 

THE PRISOHEE OP THE THARKS #375 
THE BLACK PIRATES OP OMEAR #437 
THE TYRART OP THE RORTH #488 

The above issues are not dated. Humbers 
refer to the Dell "one-shot" mnnbers. 


TARZAR IR MARCH OF COMICS 
KJC. Publications, Inc., Poughkeepsie, R.Y. 

K.K. Publications is a subsidiary of 
the Dell Publishing Co. The MARCH OP COMICS 
is a small, 5x7-^, magazine distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck A Co., and other stores, as 
"give-away" advertisements. It features a 
famous character each issue. Three Issues, 
that I know of, have been TARZAR numbers. 
There may have been others. Marsh illustra¬ 
ted the first two numbers, and Russ Manning 
the third. 

TARZAR AHD CHTBP MITEY-POO #82 
TARZAR ARD THE lEATH SPELL #98 
TARZAR AHD THE HORHS OP THE KDDD #114 


Pans knowing of other Burrougns items 
can be of assistance in correcting and add¬ 
ing to the foregone and future listings by 
informing the Editor of same. 



Former "Lion Man" Jon Hall returned to 
the Jungle in his own TV series, RAMAR OP 
THE JDRGLE. Hall is now producing KHIGHT OP 
THE SOUTH SEAS and SIR PRARCIS DRAKE for TV 
... TDHDRA, the old Burroughs-Tarzan Enter¬ 
prise film, has been re-released under the 
title ARTIC PORY.... Maureen O'Sullivan re¬ 
turned to ape-antics in BORZO GOES TO COL¬ 
LEGE. She recently completed a TV pilot en¬ 
titled ROOM¬ 
MATE.... Ex- 
Jane, Julie 
Bishop, co- 
stars with 
Bob Cummings 
in MY HERO 
for TV.... A 
TV show for 
Johnny Shef¬ 
field about 
BARTU is in 
progress.His 
LORD OP THE 
JURGLE movie 
is his final 
Bomba film.. 

'..Sabu stars 
in JARAGU, a 
South Ameri¬ 
can Tarzan, 
based on Rex 
Beach's yam. 


...Rumor has it that Dick Dare, famous star 
of Ed Vheelan Productions, will come out of 
retirement to star in a new Tarzan series. 



Recently I stopped in to see one pf 
Vieissmuller' E JtTt'TCrLT JIM epics playing at a 
Minnesota theatre. Frankly, I did not 
to enjoy it, but found it to be Burprisaho- 
ly good'. Rot-much plot, but packed with 
plenty of actidn and derring-do. And Johnny 
was dovm-right vocal—tossing dialogue and 
villians about with equal ease, plus doing 
avay with old Ruma in an exciting fight se¬ 
quence . The theatre was well filled, and, 
on the way out, I stopped to talk with the 
iianager. "They don't make enough of these, 
Jungle Jims," he said. "I play them, a^j; 
then re-run the old ones. They are b((?t'|er 
box-office than the Bombas and even Taj^nsV 
unless it's an old Weissmuller re-rele^e. 
The kids just won't accept the new Tai'zan. 
To them. Jungle Jim is Tarzan. I'll play.e 
Jungle Jim in preferance to a western'any¬ 
time . They are good family piotures." 

I thought about this after I left the 
theatre and had to confess it was true- 
Weissmuller has been Tarzan to two gene¬ 
rations of movie goers and in spite of ^he 
fact that he has not made a Tarzan film ,m 
almost eight yefrs, his popularity has not 
diminished and he is still Tarzan to most 
fans. Both Sol Lesser and MGM continue t* 
re-release his old Tarzans, Lesser jua» 
issuing TARZAR'S DESERT, MYSTERY & TARZAl 
TRIUMPHS for the third go-round while Mt3l 
brings back the very .first and third Weiss¬ 
muller nix, TARZAR THE APEMAR & TARZAR ES¬ 
CAPES, (the second and best Weissmuller ve¬ 
hicle is unable to get past today's.blue- 
noses) . And does all this capitalizing or 
Johnny's old Tarzan films hurt his present 
endeavors? Rot in the least'. He continues 
to turn out 2 or 3 Jungle Jim films annual-' 
ly, for which he reaps, on a percentagfe 
basis, something like $200,000 a year fo* 
27 days work. And now he is invading TV 
with his own filmed JDRGIE JIM series while 
producers Pine and Thomas are preparing ^ 
screen his life story. Prom 1932 to 1946 
Johnny made 12 Tarzan films and from 1948 
thru 19 54 he has turned out 18 Jungle Jimsj' 
the latest with a Burroughs-like title, THE 
MOOR MER. 

Even a bad Tarzan picture makes money 
for its producer, but the lack of action ih 
recent films has deffinately hurt the se¬ 
ries. Row that movies have the competition 
they deserve in television. Tarzan films 
should expendand I don't mean that frabd, 
cinemascope, ‘•^'hey should not be low budgejti 
"quickies" aimed at the Saturday matinee 
gang. They should be well plotted, wild 
animal, darkest Africa, slam-b^'ng, cramed- 
with-action, once-a-year circus affairs'. 
Just^good Tarzan pictures—in technicolor. 

The fact that the nev; Tarzans are not 
accepted by the public is not the fault of 
the actor, but of the producer, who insists 
all his Tarzans imitate Weissmuller.We fans 
vent a new Tarzan ^ih a new version of Tar¬ 
zan, or better yet} ERB's original version'. 
There is only one V;eissrauller--Btill King 
of the .Jungle cinema'. 











CjSSORKD (aonoiudad from fl«g« 92 ) 


in Mobcow which was preceded by a film oen- 
Bor's note supplying the missing lini be¬ 
tween Karl Marx and the apes. The censor ex¬ 
plains thut Tarzan is supposed to be a 
child of an English peer lost in a ship¬ 
wreck but he has been reared in a healthy 
proletarian environment of apes. Tarzan is 
incorrupted by bourgeois culture until he 
meets an American explorer and his beauti¬ 


ful daughter. 

—COMIC 


COVERUP— 


Catholic action groups have begun a 
special campaign against American comic 
strips featuring girls who wear two-piece 
wardrobe .> Now the heroines in such comics as 
Li'l Abner, Tarzan, and Abbie and Slats 
(Italian favorites) must wear modest dickies 


the GOLDEH age (concluded from page 82) 


interested in fantasy or s-f, but he indul¬ 
gently allowed me to purchase sucK'Vith my 
own money. On birthdays and Christmas I 
would ask for, and get, at least one ERB, 
usually a John Carter or Tarzan, but occa¬ 
sionally there would be The Moon Maid or 
The Monster Men . 

The point is, if my father had had the 
ERB collection I now possess, I would have 
blithered with Joy, blown a tender young 
bloodvessel with ecstasy. But my son is be¬ 
ing raised in the heyday of the comics. He, 
in common with most of his kind in this 
aeo-Noachian age, is being flooded beneath 
a deluge of crud that will last longer than 
forty days because there seems to be no end 
to paper, whereas even rain can last only 
so long. 

(Lest I be assused of being partial, I 
hasten to add that some comics are quite 
good.) 

My son, instead of living in the golden 
age, is surrounded by brass. Brass is no¬ 
toriously easier to get than gold and is 
far noisier. Not that I mind the presence of 
brass. I can ignore it and reach for the 
gold. 

Unfortunately, most people don't. And 
most can't see the gold—which they would 
naturally prefer—because brass glitters in 
their eyes and they can't see beyond it. My 
son looks at the John Gajterr the David 
Innes, the Moon Maid, the Land That Time 
Borgot, the Tarzan books. There is an in¬ 
terested but dubious expression on his face. 
Then, after leafing throuah their pages— 
which contain so imny words—he turns to 
the comics—full o7 pictures and their 
swiftly-read ballooins. I am somewhat im¬ 
patient, because I want him to know the Joys 
I knew, because he does have the type of 
imagination that revels in the things that 
throng in ERB. 

Yet, I can't force them on him, and I 


wouldn't want to. 

Time passed, as it always did and does. 
I resigned myself to letting dust gather 
and dim the golden treasury of Burroughs. 

Then, one bright day in the midst of 
many grey, I noticed one thing that gives 
me hope. Among all the hundreds, perhaps 
the thousands, of comics he has read, he 
remembers none over six months old. Except 
■two, which he read at least eight months 
ago. Both these are John Carter comics, ERB 
■transliterated. He still talks of those. 


and I am gently guiding him back to those 
dusty volumes, gently, gently, for I hope 
his interest leads to the day when he, too, 
knows the delights, raptures, and terrors 
that I, as a child and budding adolescent, 
found ^n the mythmaker EdeaxRice Burroughs. 

THE PASSENGEER (concluded from page 85) 
rations had been made in the event of it 
actually happening, but now the plans seemed 
pitifully inadequate, and the men wavered 
on that edge of bad temper with which they 
tried to disguise their forboding. 

The three stood at the TV screen which 
eliminated the necessity of suiting-up for 
the surface, from the caverns carved in the 
age-old pumice of the Moon's crust.'The scene 
reflected none of the hectic activity in¬ 
side, showing only the grey expanse of duet 
that stretched to the opposite side of the 
crater, broken here and there by the flower- 
shaped spots where the rock-et-exhausts had 
fused the dust into glassy islands. 

"Here they come," murmured Kelly,.as a 
snot half-a-mile out on the plain suddenly 
billowed dust. The cloud greyed until it 
almost obscured the ^p, riding its braking 
rockets down to the surface. Prom the air¬ 
lock, out of sight to the left of the screen, 
streaked one of the small open "moon-'bugs", 
atomic-powered cousin to the earth-bound 
Jeep, which were used for most transpor¬ 
tation purposes outside. It disappeared 
into the cloud of floating pumice. 

The three were beginning to mutter 
impatiently at the delay when the phone 
next to the screen buzzed insistantly, and 
at the same time the reflected scene dis¬ 
closed the larger, closed car with the tele¬ 
scoped airlock, with which they transferred 
freight and other items which would be 
harmed by vacuum, following the "bug" toward 
the hidden ship. 

The general answered the phone brusque¬ 
ly, listened a moment, then with a grunt 
returned the receiver to its cradle. With a 
quick jerk of his head, he motioned the way 
toward the door. He ignored the questions 
of the other two, and they had lapsed into 
a puzzled silence as they stepped into the 
large unloading cavern Just inside the huge 
airlocks leading outside. 

Finally, a red light blinked on, indi¬ 
cating that the oar had entered the lock, 
and there was a thin whine as the com¬ 
pressors brought the airpressure inside the 
look up to a point where the doors could be 
opened. The general stood, a half-eager, 
half-taut expression on his face, with the 
other two officers inside the rail of the 
fenced-off area Just outside the elevator, 
e.s ,the door of the car opened. 

A grinning uniformed man stepped out, 
waving. Richards recognized him as the pilot 
of the exploratory ship. Moments later two 
more — the crew — had followed him. The 
colonel — impatient — turned to the general. 
"But, where's—" then paused again as he 
caught sight of the stunned expression on 
Major Grant's face as he stood clutching 
the railing as if it were his sanity. He 
swung back toward the car where a towering, 
imposing green figure with four arms was 
Just straightening up. But his yelp of Joy 
was cut short by Kelly. 

"My GodJ' breathed the general, "A TharkI" 





